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By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
of  Loiiisiaiia 


HAT  is  the  greatest  single  thing-  you  can  do  to  conserve  Louisiana's  wildlife 
resources? 

There  have  been,  and  there  will  he  many  answers  to  that  question,  but  there 
is  only  one  complete  answer,  and  strangely  enough  it  involves  no  highflown  phrases 
It   is  this: 

Teach  a  boy  or  girl  the  true  meaning  of  sportsmanship.  When  you  have  done 
that  you  need  have  no  fear  of  their  not  being  genuine  conservationists,  and  you 
need  worry  no  more  about  their  heedless  destruction  of  our  priceless  wildlife  of  all 
kinds.  Of  course  you,  yourself,  must  know  the  real  meaning  of  sportsmanship  before 
you'll  be  capable  of  teaching  others.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many  in  Louisiana  who 
do  nothing  more  for  the  fish  and  game  of  this  state  than  buy  a  hunting  and  fishing 
license  each  year,  you  are  not  a  sportsman;  a  hunter  or  a  fisherman  perhaps,  but  not 
a  sportsman.  If  your  interest  in  hunting  and  fishing  is  solely  in  killing  more  game 
and  catching  more  fish,  you  are  not  a  sportsman. 

Our  wildlife  is  a  heritage  to  be  cherished  and  conserved.  When  Louisiana's  hunters 
and  fishermen  come  to  realize  that  this  vast  wealth  of  fish  and  game  within  our 
borders  belongs  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  state;  when  they  come  to  realize  that 
hunting  and  fishing  is  not  a  game  in  which  we  must  all  try  to  beat  the  other  fellow; 
when  they  come  to  realize  that  killing  the  things  we  cherish,  just  for  the  sake  of 
killing  will  quickly  bring  us  to  the  verge  of  wildlife  bankruptcy;  and  when  we  all 
decide  that  it  is  our  job,  too,  not  just  the  other  fellow's,  to  help  conserve  and  protect 
our  precious  wildlife  of  all  kinds,  then,  and  only  then,  will  all  our  nimrods  and  anglers 
be  called  sportsmen. 

And  then,  too,  you'll  find  the  job  of  teaching  a  boy  or  a  girl  the  real  meaning 
of  conservation  a  much  easier  task.  Today  you  hear  the  wails  on  all  sides  condemning 
the  destructiveness  of  our  youth.  Is  it  because  our  boys  are  born  today  with  the  urge 
to  kill?  Of  course  not.  It  is  because,  as  they  grow  up  their  natural  seeking  after 
boyish  thrills  and  adventure  leads  them  into  thoughtless  destruction,  and  no  adult 
takes  the  time  to  explain  the  difference  between  wanton  killing  and  sportsmanship 
in   the   outdoors. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  boy  living  who  wouldn't  much  prefer  to  watch  a  brilliant 
cardinal,  a  robin,  a  mockingbird,  or  any  other  of  our  protected  songbirds,  flitting 
from  limb  to  limb,  brilliant  song  pouring  from  their  throats,  than  to  shoot  them  merely 
for  the  sake  of  killing. 

But  normal,  healthy  boys  are  bubbling  with  energy,  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
and  the  quest  of  thrills.  Add  to  that  a  new  gun,  a  bow  and  arrow,  or  perhaps  a  sling- 
shot and  a  pocket  full  of  rocks,  and  a  target  becomes  a  pressing  need,  and  what 
better  target  than  a  bird.  Not  that  they  want  to  kill  the  bird,  particularly,  but  their 
urge  to  shoot  at  something,  demonstrate  their  skill  as  a  marksman  is  greater,  and 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  explain  that  while  perfecting  their  ability  to  bit  a  target 
it  is  decidedly  unsportsmanlike  to  destroy  living  song  birds  in  doing  it. 

Help  a  boy  learn  to  shoot,  to  handle  a  gun  safely  and  expertly  and  guide  him 
to  proper  targets,  and  he'll  be  well  on  the  way  toward  becoming  a  genuine  sportsman, 
a  real  conservationist,  and  you'll  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  that  one  single 
thing  that  is  greater  than  all  others  in  helping  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  our  wild- 
life heritage,  for  that  one  boy  may  teach  ten  and  the  cycle  will  constantly  grow  .  .  . 
an   endless  chain   of  budding  conservationists. 
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RARE  BIRD  CAPTURED 


By  James   Nelson  Gowanloch 

(Chief  Bioluyist.  Lonisiana  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 


A 


FINE  and  uninjured  Roseate  Spoon- 
bill that,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm  sixty- 
one  miles  off  the  Louisiana  Coast,  de- 
scended with  several  hundred  other  birds 
on  the  research  vessel  "Oregon"  was  re- 
cently brought  to  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  and  presented  by  Com- 
missioner Ernest  S.  Clements  to  the  Audu- 
bon 3oo.  This  zoological  garden  had  lacked 
any  specimen  of  Roseate  Spoonbill,  al- 
though they  previously  had  a  pair  of  these 
curious  birds  for  some  years  in  their  col- 
lection. 

The  "Oregon"  is  one  of  the  two  vessels 
engaged  in  marine  fisheries  research  work 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  conduct  of  a 
long  range  program  of  scientific  research 
being  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission. 
Commissioner    Ernest    S.    Clements   is    one 


of  the  three  Louisiana  members  of  this 
Commission. 

The  boats,  the  personnel  and  the  opera- 
tion are  all  administered  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  "Oregon"  is  undertaking  a  system- 
atic program  of  exploratory  fishing  that  will 
crisscross  the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
bird  records  here  obtained  are  simply  a  by- 
product of  scientific  work  of  the  vessel  and 
one  of  unusual  interest. 

The  "Oregon"  at  the  time  of  this  occur- 
rence was  sixty  miles  off  the  Louisiana 
Coast  at  a  position  thirty  miles  off  of  Ship 
Shoal.  Heavy  weather  was  encountered  due 
to  the  southward  movement  of  a  cold  front. 
Indeed,  the  conditions  became  so  rough 
that  the  vessel  lost  an  eight  hundred  pound 
anchor. 

Coincident  with  this  turbulent  air,  sev- 
eral hundred  birds  exhausted  by  the  storm, 
landed  on  the  vessel,  including  various 
species  of  warblers,  nighthawks,  orioles, 
swallows,  various  flycatchers  (including  one 


Vermillion  Flycatcher  (a  rare  bird  in  Loui- 
siana) and  the  single  specimen  of  Roseate 
Spoonbill  here  shown. 

Members  of  the  scientific  staff  stated 
that  throughout  the  entire  pitching  and 
tossing  of  the  "Oregon",  the  Spoonbill  ex- 
pertly balanced  itself  on  one  leg,  compen- 
sating for  the  roll  and  pitch  of  the  ship. 
It  became  quickly  docile  when  captured  and 
fed   and  was  brought  to   New   Orleans. 

The  Roseate  Spoonbill  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  strange 
of  all  birds.  Breeding  from  the  Gulf  States 
through  Cuba  and  Mexico  southward  as  far 
as  Argentina  and  Chile,  it  has  been  known 
to  scatter  as  a  rare  visitant  as  far  north 
as  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Roseate  Spoonbill  is  one  of  the  large 
wading  birds  and  of  the  six  species  of 
Spoonbill  in  the  world,  it  alone  occurs  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Spoonbills  belong  to  the  large  group  or 
order  (Herodiones)  of  birds  which  includes 
the  Herons,  the  Storks  and  the  Ibises,  and 
form  with  the  Ibises  a  more  compact  group. 
Its  technical  name,  derived  from  the  Bra- 
zilian, is  the  weird  combination  of  one 
consonant  and  only  two  vowels,  Ajaia  ajaja. 

The  Roseate  Spoonbill  is  about  thirty 
inches  long  with  a  wing  spread  of  about 
four  feet.  The  seven  inch  bill  flattens  at 
the  tip  like  a  spatula,  two  inches  in  width. 
The  bare  head  is  yellowish  green;  neck, 
back  and  breast  white ;  the  rest  of  the  body 
and  wings  are  a  pale  rose  pink,  and  the 
shoulders  and  tail  coverts  are  splashed  with 
carmine.  Pearson  observed  at  Aransas  Pass, 
Texas,  a  Spoonbill  whose  body  was  com- 
pletely black,  a  most  unusual  example  of 
the  phenomenon  known  as  melanism. 

Spoonbills  attracted  human  attention  at 
an  incredibly  early  period  of  human  his- 
tory. The  Neolithic  cave  dwellers  of  Spain, 
who  hunted  along  the  edges  of  receding 
glaciers  probably  twenty-five  thousand 
years  ago,  drew  crude  but  unmistakable 
Spoonbills  (the  white  European  species)  on 
the  walls  of  their  caves.  A  Spoonbill  carved 
in  stone  in  China  220  B.C.  has  also  been 
found. 

Spoonbills  formerly  nested  in  Louisiana 
and  may  still  do  so.  They  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  coastal  parishes  as  well  as 
from  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  which  is 
not  surprising  since  heavy  storms  often 
sweep  coastal  species  inland.  They  breed 
abundantly  in  Florida  and  in  Texas  and 
were  known  to  have  bred  twenty  years  ago 
in  Cameron  Parish  where  they  were  known 
locally  as  the  "Pink  Birds." 

The  Roseate  Spoonbill  forms  the  exclu- 
sive subject  of  a  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  page  monograph,  "The  Roseate 
Spoonbill,"  Research  Report  No.  2  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  published  nine 
years  ago.  Therein  is  contained  a  wealth  of 
accurate  information  concerning  this  ex- 
traordinarily strange  and  beautiful  bird. 

It  should  be  added  that  two  other  bril- 
liantly colored  wading  birds  have  been  re- 
(Continued  on  Page  2U) 
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SPORTSMEN  VITAL  AID  IN  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 


By  Col.  W.  L.  Clay 

Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 


0^ 


'NE  of  the  greatest  potential  powers 
for  the  internal  security  of  our  country  is 
the  "army"  of  sportsmen  who  each  year 
actively  engage  in  their  favorite  forms  of 
sports,  hunting  and  shooting. 

These  people  are  all  versed  in  the  art  of 
shooting.  All  of  them  are  capable  of  show- 
ing others  how  to  operate  and  use  firearms 
and  a  large  per  cent  of  them  are  capable 
of  becoming  efficient  instructors  in  shoot- 
ing proficiency.  Every  city  and  town  should 
right  now  start  planning  a  program  that 
will  utilize  this  special  knowledge  in  the 
event  necessity  should  arise. 

Our  citizens  must  become  organized  and 
trained  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
property,  including  their  places  of  work, 
to  the  extent  of  their  individual  abilities. 
Comprehensive  planning  will  be  necessai'y, 
therefore,  well  in  advance  of  actual  hosti- 
lities. 

Several  years  ago  Remington  Arms 
Company  inaugurated  a  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing study  that  disclosed  there  were  approxi- 
mately 17,000,000  shooters  in  the  United 
States  in  1948.  The  study  indicated  that 
37  per  cent  of  all  men  15  through  64 
years  of  age  did  some  type  of  shooting  in 
1948.  As  might  be  expected,  the  highest 
percentage  (49  per  cent)  was  found  among 
the  youngsters  .  .  .  the  15  to  19  age  group. 
Most  shooters,  the  survey  revealed,  took 
up  the  sport  in  their  youth,  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  having 
started  shooting  before  they  were  20  years 
of  age. 

Latest  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  show  that  a  total  of  12,626,539 
hunting  licenses  were  issued  in  the  various 
states  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1950.  This  number  exceeds  the  strength 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II. 

All  these  licensed  hunters  represent  a 
tremendous  potential  basis  for  any  plans 
for  intei-nal  security.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  thousands  of  firearms  of  various 
models  were  shipped  to  England  for  the 
use  of  the  home  guard  of  militia  assigned 
to  beach  defense  at  the  time  of  the  threat- 
ened German  invasion  across  the  Channel. 

The  proper  use  of  commercial  firearms 
can  be  learned  quickly  and  can  be  of  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  case  of  local  dis- 
orders or  raids.  Since  most  of  our  National 
Guard  and  many  R.O.T.C.  units  are  ab- 
sorbed by  Federal  forces  in  time  of  war, 
it  is  important  that  a  reserve  of  civilians 
experienced  in  the  use  of  firearms  not  only 
can  be  readily  trained  to  perform  the  usual 


functions  of  the  National  Guard  during  its 
absence  but  also  can  provide  the  nucleus 
for  a  civilian  home  guard  with  substantial 
firepower. 

Augmentation  in  the  number  of  licensed 
hunters,  is  therefore,  highly  desirable  in 
future  years  to  offset  the  large  number  of 
men  who  will  join  the  armed  forces  in  a 
national  emergency.  It  is  probable  that 
plans  for  internal  security  will  be  highly 
localized  so  that  workers  and  those  of  the 
sufficiently  able-bodied  unemployed  may 
each  receive  his  individual  assignment  to 
meet  any  kind  of  emergency. 

Varied  types  of  civilian  firearms  will 
probably  be  assigned  for  defense  purposes 
as  it  would  be  most  difficult  and  costly 
to  equip  all  such  personnel  with  regular 
military  types.  In  such  instance  the  sports- 
men of  this  country  are  again  of  great  im- 


portance, as  many  of  them  have  more  than 
one  sporting  firearm. 

America  has  always  been  known  as  a 
'nation  of  riflemen.'  The  shooting  ability 
of  the  private  citizen  has  stood  us  in  good 
stead  in  every  national  crisis.  It  is  now 
encouraging  to  know,  in  these  times  of  un- 
rest, that  in  the  sportsmen  of  America  we 
again  have  a  vast  reserve  of  potential  fire- 
power that  could  prove  of  vital  importance 
to  the  internal  security  of  our  country. 


The  saddle  oxen  of  Africa  has  the  habit 
of  chewing  dry  bones  whenever  it  finds 
them  lying  on  the  ground. 


Spiders  of  England  and  Wales  are  said  to 
eat  22  trillion  insects  a  year.  This  is  a 
harvest  weighing  more  than  the  human 
population. 
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DAY  OF  THE  DOG 


By  W.  O.  Nagel 


I  HIS  was  last  December,  a  restless  time 
for  a  country-raised  man  to  be  sitting  in  an 
office.  Back  on  the  farm,  December's  the 
time  to  go  rabbit  hunting,  to  take  the  dogs 
out  to  rustle  up  a  coon;  to — the  phone  rang. 

"How'd  you  like  to  help  me  cook  an'  eat 
a  coon?"  Cy  Littlebee  drawled. 

"You  know  it,"  I  replied  instantly.  "Got 
everything  you  need?" 

"I  could  use  a  mite  of  sage.  All  else,  I 
got." 

It  being  Saturday,  I  walked  into  Cy's 
big,  old-fashioned  kitchen  by  early  after- 
noon. He  was  at  the  table,  working  deftly 
as  a  xylophone  player  among  bowls,  cans 
and  vegetables.  The  big  iron  range  radiated 
cheerful  warmth  and  on  the  drainboard  lay 
the  neatly-dressed  carcass  of  a  ten-pound 
coon,  pink  and  moist  from  its  overnight 
bath  in  Cy's  special  pickling  mix. 

"Jest  in  time!"  Cy  greeted  me.  "The 
dressin's  all  fixed  excepting  for  a  pinch  of 
that  sage." 

Cy's  baked  coon  is  plenty  of  reason  why 
more  people  should  go  coon  hunting.  His 
dressing  is  the  real  secret.  To  a  loaf  of 
stale  bread,  ci-umpled,  he  adds  a  couple  of 
onions  diced  fine,  a  pinch  of  sage,  a  half- 
dozen  pepper-corns,  salt,  two  apples  and  a 
turnip  cut  small,  a  handful  of  sticky  raisins. 
This  is  moistened  with  a  liquid  made  by 
simmering  two  tablespoons  of  vinegar,  four 
of  red-eye  ham  gravy  (bacon  drippings, 
or  butter),  a  bay  leaf,  three  or  four  chili 
peppers  and  a  tablespoon  of  chopped  par- 
sley in   a  quart  of  water.   The  moistened 


stuffing  is  sewn  into  the  body  cavity,  and 
the  rest  of  the  liquid  is  used  for  basting. 
The  results  you  wouldn't  believe. 

But  there  is  a  secret  of  flavor  that  no 
cook  can  impart.  That's  the  intagible  tang- 
given  to  meat  that  is  a  trophy  of  a  hunt 
enjoyed  by  you,  a  favorite  companion,  and 
a  good  dog.  Maybe  you  could  call  it  the  re- 
captured flavor  of  the  hunt  itself. 

I  said  something  like  that  to  Cy  as,  hours 
later,  we  lingered  over  coffee  and  burning 
tobacco.   He  nodded. 

"Uncle  Ott  had  a  sayin',"  he  recalled, 
"about  earned  meat  tastin'  best.  But  they's 
more'n  that,  as  you  say — the  fun  of  huntin', 
the  pride  you  take  in  a  dog  as  has  trailed 
well  an'  treed."  He  paused;  his  last  words 
had  started  him  on  a  train  of  thought  that 
he'd  bring  out  only  when  he  had  it  all  lined 
up.  I  sat  quietly  through  a  second  cup  of 
coffee,  and  still  he  was  silent,  so  I  stirred 
him  up. 

"You're  thinking  again,  but  whatever 
you're  on  the  trail  of  must  have  long- 
legs — " 

He  grinned,  but  immediately  became 
serious  again.  "The  legs  ain't  so  long,"  he 
said,  "but  they're  a  gosh-awful  lot  of  'em!" 

I  felt  a  disturbing  premonition  that  I 
knew  what  was  on  his  mind.  "I'd  guess 
you're  thinking  about  dogs.  What  about 
•em?" 

If  that  wasn't  a  buUseye,  it  was  close 
enough.  Cy's  feet  hit  the  floor  with  a  crash 
that  sent  the  hound  behind  the  stove,  while 


a  gnarled  forefinger  pointed  square  between 
my  eyes. 

"They's  a  sight  too  many  of  'em  runnin' 
loose!"  he  shot  at  me. 

"Pour  me  another  coffee,  Cy,"  I  said. 
"I'll  need  it,  if  we're  going  to  toss  the  dog- 
problem  around.  Man,  that  has  more  loops 
and  knots  to  it  than  a  tangled  trot-line — 
and  about  as  many  sharp  hooks!" 

"Which  they  ain't  nuthin'  much  more 
wuthless  as  a  tangled-up  trot-line!"  he  re- 
torted, tilting-  the  coffee-pot.  "Long's  she 
stays  tangled." 

"So  suppose  you  take  a  shot  at  picking 
her  apart." 

"I  reckon  I  asked  for  it,"  he  admitted. 
"But,  as  Uncle  Ott  used  to  say,  a  man  as 
is  scared  to  get  out  on  a  limb  ain't  gonna 
pick  many  cherries." 

He  got  up,  walked  over  to  the  window, 
and  stared  out  into  the  darkness.  His 
breath,  when  he  spoke,  made  little  clouds 
against  the  frosty  pane. 

"How  you  reckon  it  is,"  he  questioned 
of  the  night,  "that  this  here  animal  as  is 
called  the  best  friend  of  man,  is  sometimes 
so  again  man's  interests?"  He  gestured  out 
toward  the  blackness  covering  fields  and 
woods.  "Out  there  right  this  minnit,  some- 
body's dogs  is  prowlin'.  Slippin'  through 
the  woods  like  trottin'  Death,  sniffin'  out 
trails  of  somethin'  to  kill.  Killin'  any  wild 
thing  they  can  ketch,  an'  leavin'  it  lay.  No- 
body with  'em,"  he  emphasized.  "Their 
owners  is  settin'  home,  round  the  supper 
table,  or  readin'  the  paper.   Jokin'  with  the 
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kids,  mebbe  slappin'  'em  down  for  bein' 
cruel  to  the  cat — while  out  there,  their  dogs 
is  roamin'  in  the  most  useless,  needless, 
wasteful  killin'  there  is!"  He  turned  to  face 
me,  eyes  gleaming  blue  in  the  lamplight. 
"It's  enough  to  make  a  man  ask,"  he  said, 
"if  this  is  the  day  of  the  sportsman,  like 
some  feller  said,  or  the  day  of  the  dogs!" 

Cy  doesn't  often  burst  out  like  that,  and 
I'd  seldom  seen  him  so  worked  up.  I  tried 
to  calm  him  down  a  little. 

"Just  to  get  it  straight,"  I  suggested, 
"I  take  it  you're  not  talking  about  dogs 
in  general — you're  talking  about  the  dogs 
that  go  out  and  kill  on  their  own  hook." 

"Jest  them — an'  the  owners  that  let  'em 
do  it!    But  that's  a  sight  too  many!" 

I  settled  back  in  my  chair,  rolled  a  cigar- 
ette. 

"Well,  Cy,"  I  began,  "you've  brought  up 
something  we've  had  a  lot  of  complaints 
about  lately,  seen  evidence  of,  and  thought 
about  considerable.  The  upshot  is,  there's 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  there  are  enough 
dogs  running  loose,  doing  enough  damage 
to  wildlife,  to  constitute  a  real  problem. 
And  it's  a  fast-growing  problem.  There's 
more  dogs,  every  year,  and  more  of  them 
running  loose."  I  paused  to  lick  down  my 
cigarette. 

"Trouble  is,  most  folks  don't  realize  it. 
People  don't  get  out  in  the  woods  and  cover 
much,  after  hunting  season's  over,  so  they 
don't  see  the  dogs,  and  they  don't  see  the 
damage.  There's  another  thing  that  makes 
it  tough:  a  man's  dog  is  really  a  tender 
subject.   You  have  about  as  much  chance 


of  convincing  a  man  his  dogs  are  doing 
damage,  as  you  would  that  his  kids  are 
stirring  up  trouble — and  you'd  get  about 
the  same  resentment." 

"Now,  hold  on  a  minnit!"  Cy  wagged  his 
finger.  "Right  there's  the  first  big  knot  in 
the  line — confusin'  dogs  with  people,  cred- 
iting' 'em  with  a  man's  grasp  of  right  an' 
wrong.  It  ain't  the  dog's  morals  as  is  at 
stake." 

"You  mean,"  I  said,  "that  accusing  or 
defending  the  dog  is  way  off  the  point. 
I'll  go  along  with  that:  a  dog  generally  acts 
according  to  his  nature  and  training,  and 
nobody   can   rightly   blame   him   for  that." 

"It's  a  dog's  nature  to  chase  an'  kill, 
'ceptin'  when  he's  ordered  otherwise,"  Cy 
nodded.  "So  you  can't  get  sore  at  a  dog 
for  chasin'  deer  or  killin'  rabbits  or  pos- 
sums, when  they  ain't  nobody  around  to 
keep  him  from  it.  Nope,"  he  wound  up, 
"it  all  points  to  the  man  who  owns  the  dogs, 
an'  what  he  lets  'em  do." 

"That's  the  way  we  figure  it,"  I  agreed. 
"Our  refuge  men  have  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  stopping  dogs  from  running  deer, 
right  in  the  refuges.  They  catch  the  dogs, 
put  them  up,  and  call  their  owners  to  come 
after  them.  They  don't  punish  the  dogs; 
they  ask  the  owners  to  please  not  let  them 
run  loose." 

"An'  that  works?" 

"Sometimes;  sometimes  not.  They  catch 
some  of  the  same  dogs,  time  after  time." 
I  reached  for  the  coffee-pot,  poured  a  half- 
cup.  "It  goes  back  to  what  I  said  before, 
Cy;  most  people  just  don't  seem  to  realize 


how  much  trouble  their  dogs  cause  wildlife, 
and  the  men  trying  to  increase  wildlife, 
when  the  dogs  are  running  free.  Or  how 
many    dogs    actually   are    running   loose." 

"Well,  now,"  Cy  said,  "let's  figger  jest 
what  trouble  they  do  cause — an'  how?" 

"Take  deer:  there's  never  a  month  goes 
by  but  we  have  deer  killed  by  dogs.  Most 
often,  the  dog'U  run  a  deer  till  it  breaks 
a  leg  in  a  fence,  or  jumps  off  a  bank  into  a 
bayou,  or  into  one  of  the  big  rivers.  A  few 
deer  are  cornered  and  torn  apart.  Besides 
those  actually  killed,  we  don't  know  how 
many  fawns  are  lost  or  does  injured,  by 
being  run  when  heavy.  Then  deer  that  are 
run  a  lot  are  poor  and  nervous.  Finally 
dogs'll  scatter  out  into  places  they  aren't 
wanted,  disrupt  breeding,  keep  concentra- 
tions from  building  up  for  better  hunting. 
All  in  all,  running  by  dogs  is  one  very  big 
thing  holding  back  deer  increase  and  better 
hunting." 

"Deer  ain't  all,"  Cy  said.  "Reason  I 
brung  this  all  up,  last  night  was  a  good 
runnin'  night;  kinda  warm,  an'  game  stir- 
rin'.  This  mornin'  I  took  me  a  walk  up  the 
crick  to  the  bridge.  I  run  across  four  pos- 
sums, a  young  coon,  an'  two  skunks — dead. 
They  was  jest  layin'  there,  not  et  on.  That 
was  seven  fur  animals,  in  one  night,  in  a 
scant  mile  of  crick  bank." 

"How  did  you  know  it  was  dog  work?" 
I  asked,  for  the  record. 

"I  heard  'em  runnin'  last  night,"  Cy  said 
impatiently.  "Seen  the  tooth  marks,  an'  the 
tracks  in  the  soft  dirt." 

"Seven  furbearers,"  I  nodded.  "People 
might  say  that  isn't  much.    But  that's  just 


These  2-month-old  Shaver  hound  pups  already  give  p 

"Lucy",  two   of  the   finest   Shaver    hounds   ever   develo 

hunter  of  well-established  ability.    "Colonel   Bob"  is  rearing  the  pups  at  h 

terrain  in   his  backyard,  but  they'll   not  be   permitted  to   run   at   large.      The 


f  carrying  on  their  heritage.    They  are  the  offspring   of  "Deer  Slayer"  and 

leveloped    by    Clem    Shaver,    and    they    are    owned    by    Robert    Brothers,    himself    a    deer 

-'   ■-•-  ' on  the  Airline  highway,  above   LaPlace,  with   good  deer 


finest    bands   of   good    hunting    hounds 


sturdy   bodies  and  theTr   intelligent   Ic 
part  of  the  country,  by  the  time  its  deer  season  ; 


A   lO-month-old  pointe 


ned   by   L.  A.  Wiggins,  of  Shreveport,   La.,  shov 
young  dog  in  his  first  inunting  season. 


one  night,  on  one  mile  of  creek,  in  one 
locality.  Take  the  whole  state,  and  all  the 
closed-season  nights,  and  all  the  free- 
running  dogs — that  adds  up.  And  for  what? 
I  mean,  it's  so  useless.  And  it  isn't  as  if 
it  couldn't  be  controlled." 

"Now,  don't  tell  me  you  think  a  game 
law'd  do  it,"  Cy  said,  sceptically. 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  I  replied.  "I  think 
it  goes  deeper  than  the  disturbance  to  wild- 
life. Livestock  comes  in  too,  you  know." 

"That  ain't  all,"  Cy  broke  in.  "How  would 
you  go  about  enforcin'  closed  seasons  on  a 
dog?  How'd  you  prove  what  dog  killed 
what,  an'  when?  The  only  law  I  can  see 
as  might  work  would  be  one  passed  by  the 
legislature,  applyin'  to  dog  owners,  pro- 
vidin'  for  keepin'  all  dogs  on  the  owner's 
premises  'ceptin'  when  they  was  bein'  used 
in   actual   huntin'.   Settin'   stiff   penalties." 

"That  would  be  possible,"  I  acknowl- 
edged, "and  it  could  be  made  effective.  It 
may  have  to  come  to  that.  But — Cy,  I  don't 
like  to  think  it  has  to  come  to  that.  I  believe 
this  dog  trouble  can  be  controlled  another 
way — a  better  way.  By  voluntary  action  of 
the  dog  owners  themselves." 

The  way  Cy  beamed,  I  knew  I'd  stepped 
over  a  carefully-concealed  trap. 

"I  was  hopin'  you'd  say  that,"  he  con- 
fessed. "You  can't  make  me  believe  that 
most  people  really  know  the  trouble  they 
are  startin'  when  they  let  loose  their  dogs. 
If  they  knew,  they'd  keep  'em  up.  Dogs," 
he  said,  "is  like  fire — mighty  fine  an'  use- 
ful, except  when  they're  let  run  loose !" 

"Some  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
it,  Cy,"  I  said.  "We've  been  getting  more 
and  more  letters,  from  sportsmen  who've 
seen  dogs  running  loose,  chasing  and  killing 
game.  Especially  from  hunters  who,  in  the 
deer  season,  blamed  dogs  running  for  their 
trouble  in  finding  deer.  Some  of  them  re- 
ported instances  of  seeing  deer  actually 
killed  by  dogs." 

"J  bet  they  was  boilin'!"  Cy  grunted. 


"Hopping  mad.  And  you  can't  blame 
them.  Aside  from  the  waste,  there's  the 
humane  angle.  It's  a  pitiful  sight  to  see 
a  beautiful  animal  like  a  deer  chased,  har- 
ried, sobbing  and  staggering  in  exhaustion, 
finally  pulled  to  pieces  by  a  pack  of  dogs." 

Cy  seldom  gets  deeply  stirred,  almost 
never  swears.  Now  he  stamped  the  floor, 
muttering  deeply.  He  got  control  quickly, 
though,  and  turned  to  me  with  an  emphatic 
finger  punctuating  his  words. 

"They's  jest  got  to  be  something  did 
about  it,"  he  said  quietly.  "A  thing  so  use- 
less, wasteful  an'  cruel — that  ain't  sportin'. 
It  ain't  common  sense — 'cause  that  kind  of 
dog,  huntin'  on  his  own,  is  actually  spoilin' 
hunting',  fer  his  owner  as  well  as  every- 
body else.  Some  way,  somehow,  it's  got  to 
be  stopped!" 

"How?" 

"By  puttin'  it  up  to  the  people!"  he  said 
simply.  "Them  as  has  dogs,  an'  them  as 
hunts  without.  Both  has  got  a  interest  in 
this.  Bein'  a  big  problem,  takin'  in  so  many 
angles  an'  so  many  people,  the  answers'll 
have  to  come  from  both  kind."  He  paused, 
marshalling  his  thoughts  for  a  final  word. 

"I  got  faith,"  he  said,  "in  people  as  owns 
an'  likes  dogs.  I  believe  they  can  work  it 
out.  They  have  to  work  it  out,  or  a  lot  of 
folks'll  be  demandin'  laws  dog  owners 
won't  like."  Then  he  swung  around  to  me, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  with  his  mind 
made  up. 

"Befoi'e  the  people  can  work  it  out,"  he 
said,  "it's  got  to  be  put  up  to  'em,  fair 
an'  square,  that  dogs  runnin'  loose  is  causin' 
a  lot  of  damage  to  deer  an'  other  wildlife; 
that  this  ain't  conservation,  that  folks  is 
beginning'  to  complain.  That  a  man  as  owns 
dogs  has  got  a  responsibility  for  'em,  an' 
that  everybody  as  enjoys  wildlife  has  got 
a  interest  in  helpin'  work  out  this  problem. 
You  put  it  up  to  'em — as  reads  the  Con- 
servationist— an'  see  if  it  ain't  like  I  say." 

So — here  it  is,  the  problem.  Where's  the 
answer? 


Abstwak  on  Wabbits 

Ofttimes  ^e  take  the  labors  of  the 
secretaries  in  the  office  for  granted  and 
smile  knowingly  -when  they  hand  back 
such  quaint  terms  as  "ruffled  grouse" 
and  the  (ike.  Could  it  be  that  they,  too, 
have  a  sense  of  humor  and  can  laugh 
both  with   us   and   at   us? 

Several  months  ago  a  secretary  had  to 
type,  retype  and,  after  revision,  type 
and  retype  a  rather  technical  article  on 
rabbits.  This  job  done,  it  then  fell  to  her 
lot  to  type,  retype,  etc.,  the  abstract  of 
this  paper.  Finally,  the  manuscript  was 
pronounced  satisfactory  as  was  the  ab- 
stract. Every  letter  and  punctuation 
mark  was  in  place.  One  would  suppose 
Ihat  she  would  be  more  than  fed  up  with 
the  rabbit  having  got  the  serious  work 
accomplished,  but  she  submitted  the 
follo^ving: 

"This  here  manuscript  is  on  widdle 
cottontail  wabbits.  Wabbits  is  widdle 
animals  what  live  in  the  woods  and  wun 
and  pway  and  hop  and  knock  theyselves 
out  hiding  from  bad  men  wit  guns  what 
twy  to  shoot  the  poor  widdle  wabbits. 
A  "wabbit  has  wong  ears  and  a  'widdle 
white  sunp-patch  what  they  sit  on  when 
wooking  at  the  hunters.  A  wule  to  fol- 
low when  in  the  woods  is  if  it  wuns  wike 
a  wabbit  and  wooks  wike  a  wabbit,  by 
golly,  then  it  is  a  wabbit!  Widdle  wab- 
bits wike  cawwots  and  cabbage,  but  only 
when  it's  in  somebody's  garden.  They 
is  hunted  only  in  the  fall  or  else  they 
would  all  get  shot  and  there  wouldn't 
be  no  more  widdle  ivabbits  in  the  woods. 
But  wabbits  is  very  pro'wific  and  multiply 
wapidly,  so  they  is  always  wots  of  widdle 
wabbits  wunning  awound. 

"Sy^vviwaguns  transitionawis  is  the 
scientwific  name  of  wabbits  wit  cotton- 
tails. Some  is  good  to  eat  and  some  has 
bugs.  People  gets  the  bugs  from  the 
wabbits  if  they  eat  'em,  so  don't  eat  no 
widdle  wabbits  what  has  bugs.  This  is 
knowed  as  "tumeremaria,"  we  think. 
Some  people  gro^vs  widdle  wabbits  but 
this  is  cwuel  cause  the  widdle  wabbits 
has  to  sit  in  a  widdle  wire  cage  all  day 
while  other  widdle  wabbits  can  wun  and 
pway. 

"The  mowal  of  this  abstwak  is:  Wild- 
life agencies  ought  to  twain  ^vabbits  to 
wun  faster  to  get  away  from  the  hunters 
so    they   won't   get   extink." 

— Wildlife  News 


When  a  roosting  wild  turkey  is  attacked 
by  a  horned  owl,  it  will  instinctively  duck 
its  head  and  flip  its  tail  over  its  back.  This 
often  causes  the  owl  to  slip  off,  allowing 
the  turkey  time  to  dive  to  safety. 


The  bear  so  often  mentioned  in  Scriptural 
writing  is  the  Syrian  bear,  distinctive  for 
its  gentle  disposition. 
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Of 


'FTEN  in  hardware  stores  or  filling  sta- 
tions, where  a  small  group  of  sportsmen  are 
likely  to  gather  telling  tales  of  the  "better 
huntin'  or  fishin'  days  they  have  seen",  it 
is  commonplace  to  hear  them  tell  of  lakes 
so  brimming  over  with  fish  that  one  could 
almost  scoop  them  out  with  a  bucket  .  .  . 
of  forests  thick  with  huge  flocks  of  wild 
turkeys  ...  of  stately  deer  on  almost  every 
hill  ...  of  flights  of  ducks  and  geese  so 
thick  that  "the  sky  was  black  with  them, 
honest!!!" 

After  listening  to  these  "old-timers",  I 
can't  help  but  wonder  why  I  have  never 
witnessed  these  almost  unbelievable  spec- 
tacles of  nature.  Certainly  I  have  spent  as 
much  time  in  the  woods  and  on  the  lakes 
as  did  these  older  men  in  their  youth;  and 
yet  I  have  never  seen  the  sky  blackened 
with  geese  or  ducks.  I  have  searched  for 
the  lakes  I  have  heard  of  where  the  fish 
were  so  over  abundant.  None  of  these  things 
have  I  found,  or  have  any  other  of  my 
young  friends. 

It  seems  as  though  we,  the  youth  of  to- 
day, are  to  know  only  a  barren  nature; 
stripped  almost  completely  of  all  the  glory 
and  splendor  that  she  once  knew.  The  bar- 
renness we  know  will  only  be  surpassed  by 


the  barrenness  that  our  children  will 
know  .  .  .  Unless  v/e  do  something  about 
it;  we  must  act  now. 

Let's  go  back  about  50  years  and  look 
at  the  start  of  all  this  waste : 

Certainly  there  was  no  shortage  of  wild- 
life in  1900.  But  this  was  when  the  shortage 
was  born.  The  seed  of  greed  was  planted 
about  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  pioneers 
had  lived  by  a  code:  "Kill  only  what  game 
we  need  for  survival,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  multiply  and  insure  a  supply  in  years 
to  come."  They  may  well  have  taught  us 
a  lesson. 

The  year  1900  brought  about  the  urban- 
izing of  the  nation.  City  dwellers  depended 
more  and  more  upon  their  country  friends 
to  furnish  them  with  food  and  wild  game. 
As  soon  as  a  market  for  game  was  opened, 
groups  of  market-hunters  sprang  up  all 
over  the  country.  They  slaughtered  ducks 
and  geese  by  the  thousands  for  sale  in 
the  cities.  Entire  flucks  of  turkeys  were 
wiped  out  to  supply  the  desii-e  for  wild 
food  to  the  city  dwellers.  The  passenger 
pigeon,  a  bird  which  had  great  possibilities 
as  a  game  bird,  was  made  completely  ex- 
tinct by  those  who  thought  that  God's  great 
gift  of  wildlife  was  inexhaustible.  So-called 


sportsmen  went  hunting,  and  killed  as  many 
as  100  geese  in  a  day,  merely  for  "fun". 
Then  the  great  honkers  were  discarded  .  .  . 
left  to  rot. 

By  the  time  our  great  slow-moving  gov- 
ernments moved  in  action,  it  was  almost 
too  late.  The  passenger  pigeon  was  already 
extinct.  The  great  American  buffalo  was 
fast  following  the  pigeon.  All  other  wildlife 
was  at  an  all-time  low  .  .  .  something  had 
to  be  done. 

Laws  were  made  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
game  .  .  .  seasons  and  bag  limits  were  set 
and  through  the  years  have  been  more  and 
more  rigidly  enforced.  Areas  of  land  and 
marsh  have  been  set  aside  as  preserves 
for  replenishing  the  dwindling  supply  of 
game  animals.  Lakes  have  been  fertilized 
and  restocked.  Predator  control  has  been 
initiated.  The  number  of  sportsmen  has 
been  slightly  reduced  by  requiring  a  license 
fee.  These  fees,  in  turn,  are  used  to  im- 
prove hunting  and  fishing  conditions.  The 
automobile  has  also  been  a  great  enemy  to 
wildlife.  It  has  enabled  more  people  to  hunt 
and  fish  by  speeding  up  travel. 

Even  with  government  restrictions  on 
seasons  and  limits,  and  shooting  regula- 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


NEW  FEDERATION  HEADS 


William    Glassel    of    Belcher,    La.,    who    was    elected 
vice-president  of  the   Louisiana   Wildlife   Federation, 
at    the    organization's     recent    convention     in     Alex- 
andria,  La. 


Jerry    J.    Besson,   of    Baton    Rouge,   who    was    elected 

president    of    the    Louisiana    Wildlife    Federation    to 

succeed    Martin    Shevnin,   of   Alexandria,    La.,   at  the 

recent  meeting. 


Charles    Horn,    of    Shreveport    (left)    who    was    elected    treasurer;     Dr.  A.  J.   Magruder,  Jackson,  La.,  who  was  elected   secretary;    and 
Charles  Bosch,  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  named  executive  secretary,  of  the   Louisiana  Wildlife   Federation. 
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PIROGUE  DERBY  IS  FIXTURE  NOW 


Te 


HERE'S  a  very  good  reason  for  every 
holiday  in  Louisiana  despite  the  fact  that 
this  state  has  some  of  the  most  unusual 
fete  days  of  any  commonwealth  in  the 
world.  For  instance  there's  our  All  Saints 
Day,  Mardi  Gras,  blessing-  of  the  shrimp 
fleets  in  various  locales,  St.  Joseph's  Day, 
Bastile  Day,  and  the  annual  ceremony  of 
the  "white  Leaguers",  just  to  name  a  few. 
And  then  of  course  there's  "Pirogue  Derby 
Day".  That's  the  day  that  has  become  the 
big-gest  day  of  the  year  for  the  folks  of 
Barataria  Bayou,  and  one  of  the  most 
colorful  picnic  days  for  many  thousands 
of  others  who  even  get  dizzy  when  they 
look  at  a  pirogue,  much  less  try  to  sit  in 
one. 

The  pirogue  race  day  on  Barataria 
Bayou,  set  for  May  20  this  year,  is  Derby 


By    Mel    Washburn 

Director,    Divisiun    of    Education    and 

Publicity,  Department  of  Wild  Life 

and  Fisheries 


Day,  May  Day  and  Reunion  Day  combined 
for  the  bayou  folk,  and  as  each  year's 
crowd  gathers  under  the  scenic  and  his- 
toric old  oaks  in  Fleming  Park,  it  is  a  day 
that  exemplifies  more  than  any  other  one 
thing,  the  many  changes  that  have  come 
to  pass  in  that  community  since  the  first 
pirogue  derby  was  staged  in  1934. 

In  the  eighteen  years  since  that  first 
race,  amazing  things  have  come  to  pass, 
and  nothing  testifies  to  that  fact  more  than 
a  memory  of  the  crowd  on  that  first  race 
day.  Then  there  were  a  few  hundred  peo- 


ple shyly  gathered  around  the  "city  fellers" 
who  had  taken  over  on  the  bayou  for  that 
day.  With  bare  feet,  bare  heads  and  barely 
enough  courage  to  attend,  the  bayou  folk 
were  extremely  skeptical.  Their  eyes  were 
big  when  they  listened  to  the  description  of 
the  prizes,  but  there  was  a  very  noticable 
hesitancy  on  their  part  to  participate.  Nor 
could  you  blame  these  kindly,  hospitable, 
yet  humble  people  for  their  suspicions. 
Why,  they  asked  each  other,  should  these 
strange  men  offer  them  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars in  cash  money,  and  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of  merchandise  prizes,  just 
for  paddling  a  pirogue  .  .  .  something  they 
had  done  most  every  day  of  their  life.  But 
the  prizes  did  the  trick.  The  paddlers 
turned  out.  The  fii'st  pirogue  derby  was 
staged   and   became   a   sensational   success, 


Four  of  the  men   responsible  for  the   success   of   the   1950  annual   Pirogue  Derby  on   Barata 
race.  Top   left,   Harry   Bonck,  general   chairman   of  the   race;    Frank   A.  VonderHaar,   Charles 

start   of  the   race    in    Barataria    Bayou    at    Kammer's    store;    Lower    left,   Paul  Ybazarbal,  w ^,    „,    .„^^  jo„,  ^  ,„,,c,   a..u 

of   the   crowd    of    more   than   20,000    persons   gatherered  at  Fleming  Park  to  see  the  finish  of  the  derby. 
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^ou,  and   scenes  attendant  to  the  colorful 

scaico,  and   Urban   Wilkinson.  Top  right, 

st  year's  race;   and   lower  right,  part 


and  when  the  next  year  rolled  around  the 
hesitancy  was  gone  and  the  annual  crowds 
began  to  grow,  but  most  of  them  are  still 
wondering  ....  why? 

And  for  that  matter  the  men  who  staged 
that  first  race  have  asked  themselves  each 
succeeding  year  the  same  question,  al- 
though they  full  well  know  the  answer. 
The  thing  they  didn't  know  was  what  they 
were  getting  into  when  they  planned  that 
first  pirogue  race.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  it  was  originated  for  more  or  less 
the  simple  purpose  of  another  excuse  for 
a  "day  out"  on  the  bayou,  and  as  two  or 
three  of  the  originators  had  yachts  an- 
chored on  Barataria  Bayou  at  Clarence 
Kammer's  wharf,  that  part  of  the  bayou 
fell  heir  to  the  race. 

The  whole  thing  was  hatched  around  a 
table  in  the  Roosevelt  hotel  one  warm 
March  afternoon  .  .  .  seven  or  eight  men 
pledged  their  efforts  to  the  staging,  the 
procuring  of  prizes  and  rounding  up  the 
paddlers  who  were  to  compete.  The  idea 
was  first  born  of  an  argument  as  to  who 
was  the  best  pirogue  paddler,  and  strangely 
enough,  not  a  man  in  that  group  would 
even  risk  his  safety  in  a  pirogue,  let  alone 
try  to  propell  one.  But  as  the  argument 
waxed  hotter  their  enthusiasm  grew  and 
the  race  idea  came  into  being. 

How  well  that  first  contest  was  planned 
is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  virtually 
no  changes  have  been  made  in  the  general 
plans  since  that  first  contest.  The  race  still 
starts  at  Kammer's  store  at  3  o'clock  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  finishes  four  and 
a  half  miles  up  the  bayou  at  Felix  Fava- 
lora's  store  adjacent  to  Fleming  Park.  The 
winner  gets  the  silver  trophy  and  $200  in 
cash,  and  second  place  draws  $100,  third, 
$50,  and  fourth  $25  as  well  as  merchandise 
prizes;  and  there  are  valuable  merchandise 
prizes  for  every  other  man  who  finishes  in 
the  contest.  There  is  no  entry  fee,  no  re- 
striction on  age  for  contestants,  and  no 
specifications  as  to  size  of  craft.  Some  of 
the  pirogues  are  dugouts,  some  are  planked, 
and  as  the  years  have  passed  all  of  the 
racing  shells  have  become  more  and  more 
streamlined. 

In  the  pirogue  itself,  is  seen  one  of  the 
biggest  changes  the  years  have  brought. 
The  first  entrants  were  simply  work-a-day 
pirogues.  As  interest  in  the  race  grew,  the. 
pirogue  makers  along  the  bayou  began 
turning  out  craft  of  long,  slender  type, 
rakish  in  apearance  and  light  as  a  feather 
in  the  water.  Now  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  a  paddler  rather  broad  of  beam, 
squirm  himself  into  a  pirogue  not  more  than 
12  or  13  inches  wide  and  maneuver  the 
course  without  mishap. 

Always  known  as  having  eyes  for  bright 
colors  the  bayou  folks  have  each  put 
pirogues  into  this  derby  as  brilliantly  col- 
ored as  their  own  apparel,  and  against  the 
background  of  the  Barataria  Bayou  scenery 
no  more  picturesque  assembly  could  be  im- 
agined. 


for  the  four-and-a-half-mile  grind,  which  is 
usually  against  wind  and  tide;  and  the 
many  thousands  who  will  attend  this  year 
have  already  made  plans  for  the  big  day  .  .  . 
a  day  that  came  into  being  because  of  an 
argument  and  the  desire  for  a  "day  out". 


Frank  A.  Von  der  Haar,  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Asso- 
ciation, who  succeeds  the  late  John  Donovan. 
Like  Mr.  Donovan,  Mr.  Von  der  Haar  was 
one  of  the  original  group  who  inaugurated 
this  daddy  of  all  rodeo  contests.  The  date 
for  this  year's  Grand  Isle  Rodeo  has  been 
set  for  July   19,  20  and   21. 


Early  in  the  forenoon  on  "race  day" 
the  crowd  begins  to  gather,  and  they  don't 
all  come  from  the  bayous.  With  20,000  or 
more  in  attendance  in  recent  years,  there 
are  representatives  from  many  states,  and 
all  sections  of  Louisiana,  joining  in  a  huge 
picnic  that  has  one  of  the  most  unusual 
feats  of  skill  and  endurance  as  a  major 
attraction  that  this  country  has  ever  known. 
And  it  is  all  free.  There  is  no  admission, 
no  extra  fee  for  special  seats,  no  largess 
to  be  dispensed,  and  no  bounds  on  your 
own  enjoyment  other  than  those  you  impose 
yourself. 

A  rapidly  developing  oil  industry  has 
brought  commerce  and  industry  to  the 
bayou  country;  the  war  years  have  broad- 
ened the  native  sons  and  daughters;  hous- 
ing has  undergone  a  decided  revolution; 
transportation  other  than  by  boat  has  been 
improved;  and  the  original  skepticism  of 
the  Baratarians  has  entirely  disappeared. 
Yet  the  men  who  started  the  whole  thing 
must  plug  along.  The  last  eighteen  years 
has  wrought  as  much  change  in  some  of 
them  as  it  has  in  conditions  along  the 
bayou  and  in  the  race  itself,  but  they've 
got  a  bear  by  the  tail  and  can't  let  go.  Not 
that  they  are  complaining  too  much,  they 
just  don't  have  the  enthusiasm  they  had 
when  they  were  eighteen  years  younger, 
but  they  carry  on  just  the  same. 

The  race  will  be  staged  on  May  20th; 
the  pirogue  paddlers  are  already  training 


THE  SIXTH  COLUMN 


W, 


ITH  AMERICA  drifting  dangerously 
close  to  the  vortex  of  a  third  world  con- 
flict, a  sixth  column  of  speculators,  profi- 
teers, and  exploiters  is  beginning  to  stir. 
Since  this  column  ostentatiously  waves  the 
shining  banner  of  patriotism,  it  will  re- 
quire utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  leg- 
islators, civic  leaders,  and  an  informed 
public  to  separate  its  members  from  the 
sincere  patriots  who  want  only  what  is 
best  for  their  country  in  its  time  of  need, 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 
The  task  will  not  be  simple. 

The  black  marketeer  and  the  hoarder 
are  two  well-publicized  types,  but  there 
are  others  whose  operations  are  even  more 
subtle.  Their  common  motivation,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  dollar  and  a  general  disregard 
for  anything  but  their  own  personal  gain, 
characterizes  the  lot.  These  are  the  men 
who  seek  to  devastate  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country  and  undo  in  a  fort- 
night, for  a  quick  profit,  the  labors  of 
generations. 

Barring  a  miracle,  the  pressure  upon 
our  natural  resources  will  be  of  unprece- 
dented strength  for  some  time  to  come. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  will  be  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  long-term  values  as  we  come 
face-to-face  with  short-term  emergencies. 
One  of  the  best  examples  from  the  last 
war  was  the  proposal,  seriously  advanced, 
that  professional  hunters  be  hired  to 
slaughter  the  big  game  to  alleviate  the 
meat  shortage.  The  facts  that  such  action 
would  have  supplied  each  family  in  the 
nation  with  only  a  few  pounds  of  meat 
and  would  have  destroyed  an  irreplaceable 
recreational  resource  fortunately  squelched 
the  idea  before  it  reached  the  planning 
stage. 

The  public  lands,  perennial  targets  of 
the  exploiters,  already  are  under  heavy 
attack  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  the 
national  emergency.  The  people  and 
elected  representatives  must  decide  if 
wool,  beef,  and  wood  produced  beyond  the 
safe  productive  capacity  of  the  land  are 
worth  the  future  cost  in  terms  of  floods, 
silted  reservoirs,  the  loss  of  water  for  ir- 
rigation, and  later  shortages  of  wood, 
wool,  and  beef.  They  must  decide  whether 
or  not  national  parks  and  monuments  are 
to  be  sacrificed  as  damsites  for  the  bene- 
fit of  single  communities  interested  only 
in  construction  booms. 
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CRAYFISH  IN  LOUISIANA 


c, 


'RAYFISH  for  dinner  to  those  unen- 
lightened Americans  who  live  in  abandoned 
ignorance  in  such  northern  fastnesses  as 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  means  merely 
the  juxtaposition  of  one  can  opener  and 
one  can  of  (preferably  from  Louisiana) 
Crayfish  Bisque. 

It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  that  the 
familiar  spelling  and  pronunciation,  "craw- 
fish," is  excellent  English  for,  as  Penn 
(1943)  pointed  out,  this  term  was  used  in 
the  United  States  as  long  ago  as  by  Say 
in  1817  when,  as  part  of  that  remarkable 
colony  in  Harmony,  Indiana,  he  was  mak- 
ing Amei'ican  zoological  history;  long  years 
before,  Huxley  wrote  his  book  on  Crayfish, 
which  extended  throughout  the  English 
speaking  world  that  name.  Crayfish  was  de- 
rived from  a  French  word,  "ecrevisse," 
which  entered  the  English  language  when 
the  Normans  conquered  England  in  1066 
A.D.  Crayfish  (or  crawfish)  in  Louisiana 
connote  greatly  more  than  a  can  opener 
for  they  mean  catching  the  Crayfish  in  the 
guise  of  a  pleasant  day-long  picnic,  pre- 
paring them  yourself  in  impeccable  South- 
ern style,  either  boiled  or,  if  you  have  the 
time  and  energy,  transformed  into  a 
memorable  bisque. 

Crayfish,  biologically,  are  incalculably 
more  important  than  an  item  on  the  menu 
of  some  famous  New  Orleans  restaurant. 
They  play  an  extraordinarily  basic  role  in 
the  relationships,  technically  termed  "ec- 
ology," of  a  wide  variety  of  native  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles  and  fishes  that  make 
up   the   usefulness    of   Louisiana   wildlife, 


both  for  the  sportsman  and  for  the  person 
who  commercially  exploits  these  resources. 

They  form  extremely  substantial  and,  in 
some  instances,  virtually  critical  elements 
in  the  wildlife  food  chain,  not  alone  them- 
selves serving  as  food,  but  also  in  other  im- 
portant relationships  by  destroying  in  early 
stages  the  vegetation  that  serve  economic- 
ally important  species  as  subsistence. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set 
down  as  bi-iefly  as  possible  some  of  the 
known  facts  concerning  our  two  important 
"eating"  Crayfish,  to  indicate  the  wide 
variety  of  Crayfishes  that  do  exist  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  comment  upon 
the  odd  circumstances  that  the  Crayfishes 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  having  apparently 
found  their  long  ago  way  across  the  long 
ago  lost  Bering  Sea  land  bridge,  belong  to 
an  entirely  difi'erent  group  and  have  never 
in  nature  crossed  the  Continental  Divide. 

Virtually  everyone  in  Louisiana  knows 
much  about  Crayfish,  even  though  many, 
like  the  writer,  are  too  lazy  to  eat  them 
unless  some  patient  person  has  prepared 
them  in  the  much  more  easily  enjoyed  form 
of  Crayfish  Bisque.  Visitors  from  the  North 
almost  invariably  express  astonishment  at 
the  sight  of  the  colored  boys  who  in  Cray- 
fish season  line  the  highways  with,  as  their 
public  relations  operation,  live  Crayfish  (to 
which  they  invariably  refer  as  "bugs") 
dangling  on  threads  at  the  end  of  upheld 
switches. 

Crayfishes,  in  spite  of  their  great  com- 
mercial importance  and  their  equally  high 


By  James  Nelson  Gowanloch 

(Chief  Biologist,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 


importance  as  a  basic  element  in  the  wild- 
life pattern  (usually  unreco';;nized),  have 
been  somewhat  neglected  in  the  matter  of 
careful,  scientific  study  of  their  life  histo- 
ries and  the  factors  which  control  their 
abundance. 

It  is  appropriate  that  two  New  Orlean- 
ians,  Viosca  and  Penn,  have  made  the  most 
significant  contributions  to  our  Louisiana 
knowledge  in  this  field. 

Crayfishes  are  Crustacea  belonging  to  a 
large  group  composed  of  over  eight  thou- 
sand living  species,  technically  known  as 
the  Decapods  (so  named  because  they  pos- 
sess ten  walking  legs).  They  include  the 
Shrimps,  Crayfishes,  Lobsters,  Hermit 
Crabs  and  Crabs,  with  the  Crayfishes,  Lob- 
sters, Hermit  Crabs  and  Crabs  forming  one 
constituent,  more  compact  group,  techni- 
cally termed  the  Reptantia. 

Estimate   Production 

Crayfish  production  figures  can  only  be 
estimated  since  there  is  no  tax  or  other 
revenue  derived  from  them. 

The  United  States  production  for  1888 
was  reported  as  23,400  pounds  with  a  value 
of  $2,140,  over  a  third  of  this  quantity 
being  ascribed  to  New  Orleans. 

United  States  Census  Report  for  1908 
gave  Louisiana  production  of  88,000  pounds 
with  a  value  of  $3,600. 

William  S.  Werlla,  Supervisor  of  Rev- 
enues of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  very  kindly  provided  the  writer 
with  the  following  statement  of  Crayfish 
production  for  1950.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  these  returns  are  not  obligatory  and 
were  simply  included  in  other  producer 
and  dealer  reports  which  were  required  by 
law.  They  are  as  follows: 


State   Retail 

Dealers    .... 
New  Orleans 

(French  Mkt.)..   49,359 
Thibodeaux  5,246 


11,797  pounds 


New  Iberia  .. 
Baton  Rouge 

Vacherie    

Belle    Rose    .. 
Plaquemine  .. 


7,641 

937 

50,376 

25,150 

11,920 


Total  162,426 

It  should  be  noted  that  Werlla  believes 
that  this  represents  only  about  ten  percent 
of  tlie   actual   Crayfish   take,   which  would 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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'eeds  and   brush   off  the  bottom  of  the  marsh  to  make  a  neat  place  to  put  the  net.  and 


>icture  No.  4  Papa  scrapes  the  weeds  and  brush  off  the  bottom  of  the  marsh  to  make  a  neat  place  to  put  the  net.  and  in 
5,  he  shows  the  best  technique  in  raising  the  net  (sometimes  there's  'crawfish'  in  it)  as  shown  in  Picture  No.  6,  and  it  isn't 
long   before  Junior's   big   can   is  filled   and  there   is  definite  prospects  that  there  will  be  a  "boil"  before  the  day  is  over. 


When    the    cookin's    done    and    the    "crawfish" 
ut  for  the  feast,  Junior  can  hardly 
;  and  is  the  first  one  up  to  the  table  (Pic- 
No.  10)  and  then  (Picture  No.  11)   every- 
'goes    to    town'    with    a    feast    fit    for    the 
Gods. 


tkus  make  the  1950  production  of  the  order 
of  1,624,000  pounds. 

Werlla  further  states: 

"Crayfish  are  sold  by  the  pound.  At  this 
time  they  are  priced  between  25(;  and  304 
per  pound.  They  are  sold  through  whole- 
salers, retailers  and  producers  to  the  con- 
sumer and  processing  jilants.  Processors 
convert  crayfish  into  Crayfish  Bisque,  Cray- 
fish Creole  and  these  products  are  canned 
and  sold  throughout  the  United  States. 
Crayfish  may  be  prepared  and  served  in 
most  of  the  same  ways  as  shrimp.  They  may 
be  parboiled  whole  and  then  frozen  and 
in  that  state  they  may  be  stored  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

"Crayfish  are  taken  and  processed  in  the 
Gulf  States,  but  only  in  small  quantities 
compared  to  Louisiana's  production.  I  would 
estimate  that  Louisiana  produces  80  %  of 
the  crayfish  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
due  to  our  climate  and  to  the  areas  in 
Louisiana  suitable  for  their  propagation." 

No    Limit 

There  is  no  quantity  limit  imposed  on 
the  taking  of  Crayfish  for  any  purpose  in 
tlie  State  of  Louisiana.  Those  commercially 
dealing  in  Crayfish  require  a  license. 

It  should  be  here  pointed  out  that  the 
writer  has  constantly  noted  a  general  popu- 
lar confusion  of  the  name,  "Sea  Crayfish," 
with  the  completely  different  group,  the 
fx'esh  water  Crayfishes,  which  are  discussed 
in  this  article.  The  Sea  Crayfish,  also  called 
the  Spiny  Lobster  (and  in  the  New  Orleans 
markets  chiefly  known  as  Florida  Lobster, 
Langouste  and  Langosta),  is  technically 
known  as  Panulirus  argus.  It  is  a  rare 
animal  in  Louisiana  since  it  abhors  silted 
water.  It  actually  belongs  to  a  special  gi'oup 
of  shellfish,  a  group  closely  related,  how- 
ever, to  the  group  which  is  composed  of 
the  much  more  closely  related  true  Sea 
Lobsters  and  the  Crayfish  here  discussed. 
The  Spiny  Lobster  is  extensively  trapped  in 
Florida,  averages  between  one  and  two 
pounds  in  weight,  but  can  reach  si.x  pounds 
and  a  body  length  of  eighteen  inches.  It  is 
completely  a  salt  water  species. 

The  productivity  of  a  favorable  Crayfish 
habitat  can  be  extraordinarily  high  yet  can 
be  completely  and  with  extreme  rapidity 
swept  away  by  drainage.  The  writer  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  Crayfish  crop 
present  in  1949  in  a  naturally  inundated 
meadow  land  adjacent  to  his  fishing  camp 
in  Lafitte.  A  week-end  morning,  the  writer 
counted  sixty-five  energetic  crayfishermen 
at  work.  Conditions  that  year  were  evi- 
dently optimal  since  three  young  men  us- 
sing  ten  to  fifteen  crayfish  nets  each  and 
lifting  them  every  five  minutes  (as  many  as 
forty  Crayfish  were  taken  in  one  lift  of 
one  net)  caught  in  eight  hours  of  work 
twenty-two  sacks  of  Crayfish,  a  total  of 
2,420  pounds.  (A  sackful  of  Crayfish  aver- 
ages 110  pounds  in  weight).  The  price 
at  that  time  was  $10.00  a  sack.  The  price 
this  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crayfish 
season  was  $20.00  a  sack  paid  to  the  fisher- 
men by  the  dealers  and  the  Crayfish  were 


retailed  at  that  period  of  time  at  the  price 
of  forty  cents  a  pound. 

Louisiana  crayfishermen  use  wire  square 
framed  crayfish  nets  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  in  size  with  a  one  and  one-half  inch 
mesh.  Frequently,  these  are  knitted  by  the 
crayfishermen  themselves.  The  same  year 
(1949),  the  meadows  were  drained  during 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  and  crayfishing 
there,  once  spectacular  in  production,  com- 
pletely ended. 

Large    Specimen 

Viosca  has  recently  brought  to  atten- 
tion an  interesting  i-ecent  development  in 
one  Louisiana  area.  Bayou  Pierre  Part, 
where  the  native  fishermen  catch  deep 
water  Crayfish  by  means  of  traps  con- 
structed of  one  inch  galvanized  wire  poul- 
try netting,  which  take  the  form  of  modi- 
fied minnow  traps  (also,  much  like  cage- 
eone  rat  traps).  The  individuals  in  this 
deep  water  attain  an  exceptionally  large 
size. 

Viosca  states  that  one  fisherman  operates 
three  lines  totaling  one  hundred  and  five 
traps  which,  lifted  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  normally  yield  five  hundred  to  one 
thosuand  pounds  of  Crayfish,  the  maximum 
being  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 

A  number  of  different  species  of  Cray- 
fish occur  naturally  in  Louisiana  but  of 
these  only  two  are  important  as  human 
food.  The  others,  however,  as  will  be  later 
made  clear,  play,  in  spite  of  and  actually, 
often  because  of  their  smaller  size,  a  basic 
role  as  food  for  other  forms  of  wildlife. 
The  two  market  kinds  of  Crayfish  are  the 
Red  Swamp  Crayfish  which  occurs  in  Loui- 
siana wherever  there  are  suitable  habitats, 


which  range  from  lake  edges,  bayOuS, 
ponds,  ditches,  marshes  and  swamps  in 
which  the  water  is  either  fresh  or  slightly 
brackish.  It  is  typically  a  shallow  water 
Crayfish.  Various  technical  names  have 
been  applied  to  it  but  it  is  best  known 
scientifically  as  Camharus  clarkii  Girard. 
The  other  market  species,  the  White  River 
Crayfish,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  presently 
known  technically  as  Procainbarus  bland- 
ingii  acutus  (Girard).  Penn  (1941)  states 
that  it:  ".  .  .  .  is  typically  an  upland 
species,  being  found  mostly  in  the  upland  m 
piney-wooded,  sandy-bottomed,  swift  flowing 
streams  as  well  as  hillside  ponds.  It  is 
also  found  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  in  the  lowlands,  sometimes 
alongside  clarkii  in  ponds ;  but  generally  the 
two  do  not  thrive  together,  and  one  is  us- 
ually much  more  abundant  than  the  other 
in   a   given   pond." 

The  large  Red  Swamp  Crayfish,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  common  Crayfish  species 
in  Louisiana,  provides  the  bulk  of  the  Loui- 
siana crop. 

Abundant   in   Marshes 

The  most  comprehensive  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  Red 
Swamp  Crayfish  (Cambarus  claikii)  in  that 
provided  by  Penn  (1943).  Penn  states  that 
this  species  is  most  abundant  in  marshes 
ranging  from  purely  fresh  to  brackish 
water.  It  spends  its  early  life  in  the  deeper 
water  (two  to  three  feet)  in  shallow  marsh 
lagoons  and  as  it  matures  and  the  breeding 
season  approaches,  it  migrates  to  the  six 
inch  depths  of  the  shallower  water  of  open 
marshes.  Penn  found  that  at  Chalmette, 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Here's  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  size  of  Louisiana's  choice  crayfish. 
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WHY  CONTINUE  THOSE 


Ruinous  Burnoffs 


Fertilizer  Destroyed, 
Woods  Threatened 
By  Spring  Fires 


T. 


HE  coming  of  Spring  is  something  that 
cannot  be  defined.  Stiff  breezes  may  still  have 
the  raw  edge  of  Winter  and  the  bright  sun- 
shine may  lack  a  penetrating  warmth;  yet, 
Spring  is  heralded  by  an  unseen  air  of  ex- 
pectancy, of  promise. 

Soon,  though,  a  blue  and  acrid  smoke  will 
permeate  the  air.  It  will  be  a  man-made 
Indian  summer  in  the  Spring,  created  as 
farmers  "burn-off"  fields  preparatory  to 
plowing  or  for  use  as  pasture. 

By  Spring,  all  weed  seeds  will  have  been 
in  tlve  ground  for  months.  Most  insects  and 
reptiles  are  still  holed  up  in  the  ground,  safe 
from  fire.  IVIost  "varmints"  have  underground 
dens. 

Actually,  all  farmers  accomplish  with  "burn- 
ing-off"  is  destruction  of  dead  vegetation — 
vegetation  worth  many  dollars  as  organic 
matter  if  turned  under  to  rot.  Even  fields  that 
have  "stood  out"  and  are  heavily  covered  with 
sedge  and  Johnson  grass  can  be  treated  best 
by  being  turned  under.  While  "bui'ning-off" 
is  of  little  or  no  value,  its  dangers  are  many. 

The  most  rigidly-controlled  fires  may  spread 
to  woodlands  and  buildings  to  cause  extensive 
property  damage.  Fires  may  burn  wooden 
fence  posts  and  damage  metal  posts  and  wire 
by  removing  the  protective  coating  to  expose 
large  areas  to  rust.  Many  birds  and  animals 
may  be  killed  while  those  that  survive  may  be 
left  without  food  and  cover.  The  land  is 
opened  to  erosion.  The  roots  of  pasture  grasses 
may  be  permanently  damaged  by  fire. 

Left  alone,  nature  replenishes  the  soil  with 
humus  made  up  of  rotting  vegetation.  If  Man 
continues  to  take  from  the  soil,  he  must  con- 
tribute to  its  rejuvenation. 

The  Springtime  urge  to  "burn-off,  borrow 
money,  and  break  ground"  is  laudable  in 
thought  but  farmers  would  do  well  to  eliminate 
the  first  part  of  the  Three  B's. 

— The  Tennessee  Conservationist 


Farmers  often  intentionally  set  grass  fires  as  shown  in  top  photo,  to  clear  lands 
for  cultivation  but  the  flames  frequently  get  out  of  control  as  shown  in  the 
center  photo,  and  such  fires  often  ruin  entire  stands  of  good  timber.  Too,  dead 
vegetation  would  become  valuable  fertilizer  if  it  was  plowed  under.  The  farmer 
on  the  bottom  photo  lost  much  of  his  valuable  available  fertilizer  by  "burning- 
off"  before  turning  his  soil. 
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WHAT'S  WORTH  MORE  -  SPORT  OR  MEAT? 


A: 


.  EE  YOU  a  deer  hunter  or  a  meat 
killer?  Maybe  a  lot  of  fellows  who  have 
always  spoken  of  themselves  as  deer 
hunters  should  take  stock  in  an  endeavor 
to  properly  classify  themselves  an  old  time 
hunter  and  sportsman  advises,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

In  the  first  place,  I  don't  hunt  for  meat. 
I  have  hunted  for  a  good  many  years  and 
know  as  well  as  anyone  else  that  the  meat 
I've  brought  home  from  hunting  trips  has 
always  cost  me  much  more  in  dollars  and 
cents  than  an  equal  amount  would  have 
cost  at  the  butcher  shop.  There's  no  use 
kidding  ourselves,  hunting  is  costly,  but  I 
like  it  and  would  rather  spend  the  little 
bit  I  can  afford  for  pleasure  on  hunting 
than  anything  else  I've  ever  done. 

Most  of  my  hunting  has  been  done  alone. 
Sure,  I  enjoy  being  with  a  bunch  of  good 
fellows  as  much  as  the  next  guy.  The  right 
company  adds  just  that  much  more  pleasure 
to  the  satisfaction  that  I  get  out  of  pur- 
suing game.  I  mean  by  "right  company" 
one  or  more  fellows  whose  company  I 
enjoy,  who  have  some  things  in  common 
with  me,  who  know  which  is  the  business 
end  of  a  gun  and  remember  it  at  all  times 
and  who  keep  the  bottle  of  snake  bite 
medicine  corked  up  till  the  guns  are  put 
away  for  the  day.  I  want  this  company 
to  be  made  up  of  fellows  who  respect  the 
rights  of  others  and  who  are  sporting  in 
their  methods  of  taking  game. 

When  I  take  time  off  to  hunt,  I  want  to 
squeeze  every  bit  of  enjoyment  that  I  can 
out  of  that  time;  and  for  me,  one  of  the 
big  compensations  is  the  chance  to  use  my 
skill  and  cunning  against  that  of  the 
creature  of  the  wild  that  I  am  pursuing. 

During  the  recent  deer  season,  I  was  the 
hunting  guest  of  a  man  whom  I  have  known 
for  years,  who  I  respect  and  who  I  have 
counted  among  my  comparatively  few 
friends.  My  host  owns  and  operates  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  much  of  which  is 
ideal  white-tail  deer  habitat.  I  know  from 
talking  to  him  that  he  has  hunted  and 
killed  many  white-tails  during  the  fifty 
years  that  he  has  hunted  this  land.  I  know 
that  he  is  familiar  with  every  foot  of  the 
land  he  owns,  because,  like  me,  he  enjoys 
being  in  the  open  and  appreciates  nature. 

This  man,  though  he  has  killed  deer  for 
years,  loves  deer.  Hundreds  of  deer  feed 
the  year  around  upon  his  alfalfa  and  flax 
fields,  yet  he  does  not  begrudge  what  they 
eat,  nor  does  he  complain  to  the  Game 
and  Fish  Department  about  his  losses.  As 
do  most  of  the  ranchers,  he  realizes  that 
nature  has  provided  the  white-tail  with  a 
natural  habitat  in  the  brush  and  timber 
along   the   Big  Muddy's  banks — that  deer 


Doyle  Holliday  (left)  and  Thomas  D.  Rayburn  with  some  of  the  132  wire  fish  traps  and  perch 
nets  taken  out  of  Pearl  River,  near  Bogalusa  recently.  Both  men,  who  are  law  enforcement 
agents  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  returned  hundreds  of  perch 
and  black  bass  to  the  wate,  after  they  had  been  liberated  from  the  nets,  proving  just  how 
destructive  this  kind  of  fish  trapping  can  be  when  set  to  capture  game  fish  in  our  lakes, 
streams  and  bayous. 


used  this  country  as  their  home  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man  and  likely 
before  the  coming  of  the  Red — that  his 
claim  is  secondary  to  that  of  the  deer  and 
that  if  his  numbers  are  properly  controlled 
the  deer  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as 
one  of  the  few  links  between  present  day 
civilization  and  the  "Old  South." 

But  I  digress  from  what  I  intended  to 
say.  As  the  guest  of  this  rancher  I  received 
my  first  experience  as  a  "meat  killer." 
This  man  by  nature  and  instinct  is  not  a 
"meat  killer."  He,  along  with  other 
ranchers  has  problems.  These  men  are 
ranchers.  Their  job  is  producing  prime 
"whitefaces"  whose  steaks  garnish  a  plat- 
ter as  no  other  steaks  in  the  world  do.  By 
the  time  that  deer  seasons  are  opened  in 
our  state,  many  of  these  cattle  are  feeding 
on  the  stubble  or  cornfields  adjacent  to 
the  timber  and  brush  used  by  the  deer — 
many  of  them  are  actually  in  the  brush 
with  the  deer.  Certain  areas  must  be 
posted  for  the  protection  of  these  cattle, 
but  posting  alone  does  not  insure  the 
rancher  that  his  stock  will  not  be  molested. 

Too  few  deer  hunters  and  too  many 
"meat  killers"  are  in  the  field  with  guns 
that  will  kill  a  four  hundred  dollar  "white- 
face"  as  quickly  and  as  surely  as  they  will 
dispatch    a    white-tailed    fawn.     So    these 


ranchers  upon  whose  land  the  deer  origi- 
nate and  grow  to  be  the  fine  bucks  which 
you  and  I  go  out  to  get,  must  patrol  their 
land  to  see  that  unorganized  groups  of  un- 
trustworthy hunters  do  not  wander  aim- 
lessly through  territory  where  valuable 
"whitefaces"  might  be  accidentally  shot. 

In  most  cases  these  men  do  not  object 
to  you  and  I  sharing  with  them  the  har- 
vest of  deer  which  they  have  raised.  In 
most  cases  they  will  allow  you  to  join 
their  hunting  party  if  properly  approached. 
But  join  in  their  hunting  party  you  must, 
because  they  want  to  know  where  you  are 
and  what  you  are  doing,  and  they  have 
just  as  much  right  to  know  as  you  would 
have  were  you  to  allow  them  in  your  store 
or  cafeteria.  Their  stock,  their  livelihood 
and  their  wealth  is  represented  by  their 
"whitefaces." 

That  hunting  party,  my  friend,  is  the 
reason  for  much  waste,  for  many  game 
law  violations  and  for  the  loss  of  much 
pleasure  for  such  as  you  and  I  who  pride 
ourselves  in  being  deer  hunters.  The  or- 
ganized hunting  party  drive,  that  consists 
of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  men  on 
the  drive  with  other  men  on  the  stand  is 
not  conducive  to  good  sportsmanship  nor 
does  it  give  us  the  measure  of  satisfaction, 
so  valuable  to  a  deer  hunter,  that  we  ex- 
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pected  to  be  ours  when  we  started  the 
season. 

Mine  was  a  sad  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  large  party  hunt.  As  a  guest  I 
was  placed  upon  the  best  stands,  seldom 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  drive.  I  had 
thought,  as  did  my  host,  that  I  would  be 
afforded  some  thrilling  running  shots  that 
would  try  a  hunter's  skill.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  I  realized  that  the  wily 
"white-tail"  in  his  efforts  to  survive  was 
not  being  driven,  but  was  cuting  back 
through  the  drive.  The  result  was  much 
crossfire  endangering  those  participating 
in  the  drive;  most  deer  being  shot  by  no 
one  knew  who  at  close  range,  irrespective 
of  size  or  sex.  Few  were  taken  by  the  men 
on  the  stand. 

On  several  occasions  my  position  on  the 
stand  gave  me  a  bird's  eye  view  of  what 
both  hunter  and  deer  were  doing.  I  saw 
deer  which  had  kept  out  of  sight  of  the 
drivers,  who  at  times  were  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  them,  suddenly  break  back 
and  cut  between  drivers  who  were  walking 
within  twenty-five  feet  of  each  other.  I 
saw  drivers  who  were  forced  to  throw 
themselves  to  the  side  to  avoid  being  struck 
down  by  a  deer  in  its  attempt  to  escape. 
I  saw  deer  drift  back  through  the  line 
without  being  observed  by  the  drivers.  I 
saw  spotted  fawns  shot  when  a  surplus  of 
bucks  remained  for  the  taking. 

Would  you  call  such  men  deer  hunters? 

I  hunted  beside  men  whom  I  had  never 
seen  and  who  I  would  likely  never  see 
again. 

Oh  yes,  I  finally  got  my  deer,  a  nice 
tender  two  point  buck.  I'm  enjoying  one 
of  the  roasts  he  provided  today.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  deer  taken  on  the  hunt  to 
which  the  taker  could  honestly  say  "I  shot 
this  fellow." 


I  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  and 
getting  to  know  several  ranchers  who  were 
with  the  party.  They  are  a  great  bunch 
of  fellows — the  salt  of  the  earth.  I  viras 
royally  entertained  and  I  got  my  deer,  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  my  satisfaction  is  not 
great  and  I  have  participated  in  my  one 
and  only  big  party  deer  hunt. 

I  am  glad  I  had  this  experience.  Had  1 
never  been  privileged  to  participate  in 
such  a  hunt  I  would  have  had  less  appre- 
ciation for  the  fellow  who  can  go  "deer 
hunting"  and  forget  "meat  killing." 

Surrounding  a  covert  and  shooting  to 
see  'em  tumble  does  not  appeal  to  yours 
truly.  When  I  hunt  deer  I  want  the  thrill 
of  using  th^  few  wits  God  gave  me  against 
the  worthy  antagonist  that  I  seek  to  take. 
When  I  want  meat  I'll  call  at  the  local 
butcher  shop. 

Times  have  changed  and  with  them 
hunting  methods.  Gone  are  the  days  when 
dad  could  pick  up  the  trail  of  a  big  buck 
and  follow  it  till  he  had  a  shot.  Today, 
with  a  hunter  at  every  crossroad  and  the 
highways  between  patrolled  by  cars  full 
of  meat  hunters  who  are  ready  to  pile  out 
and  shoot  at  the  first  sign  of  a  "flag",  or 
worse  yet,  shoot  from  the  car,  that  type 
of  hunting  results  only  in  driving  deer  to 
the  other  fellows  bag. 

No  more  is  the  deer  camp  a  necessity. 
Good  highways  and  cars  have  brought  the 
deer  within  minutes  of  the  hotel  registra- 
tion desk.  Sure,  I'm  an  old  fogy,  and  I 
like  my  comfort  as  well  as  the  next  "eight- 
ball,"  but  when  I  go  hunting  I  want  to 
hunt.  I  want  to  be  outside.  I  want  to 
smell  wood  smoke.  I  want  to  cook  my 
grub  and  roll  my  bed  and  wash  my  face  in 
ice  water  when  I  get  up.  I  want  some 
privacy  for  me  and  my  party.  I  want  to 
hunt  land   upon   which   I  am  welcome,   be- 


A.  W.  Westerhaus,  president  of  Singing   Reel, 

with  a  14-pound,  12-ouncered  snapper  caught 

off  the  Cruiser  Prince  at  Grand  Isle. 


longing  to  some  guy  who  knows  me  for  a 
mug  that  won't  shoot  his  steers  or  burn 
his  haystacks.  And  brother,  if  I'm  good 
enough  or  lucky  enough  to  tag  a  "white- 
tail"  I  want  it  to  be  the  one  I  picked  and 
above  all  I  want  to  know  I  shot  it  and 
that  it  isn't  just  a  slab  of  meat  that  some- 
one else  had  the  fun  of  seeing  roll  over 
his  gunsights. 

There  are  still,  thank  God,  a  lot  of 
places  where  a  fellow  can  have  that  kind 
of  hunting.  There  would  be  a  lot  more 
of  'em  if  a  few  more  "meat  killer's"  would 
become  "deer  hunters." 


Fish  rescue  work  on  Black  Bayou  near  Monroe  with  rescue  ci 
flats  for  the  newly  spawned  smallfry  as  well  as  the  adult  bass 
left  are   Game  Wardens   DeLee  and   Horace   Buckley,   and   th 
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LOUISIANA  CRAYFISH 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

Louisiana,  the  Red  Swamp  Crayfish  almost 
completely  shift  twice  annually  between 
the  lagoons  and  the  open,  slightly  brackish 
marshes.  At  the  same  time,  shallower 
ditches  and  in  rice  growing  areas,  the  in- 
undated rice  fields  exhibit  a  large  popula- 
tion of  mature  Crayfish  whose  presence 
crayfishermen  detected  by  searching  for 
shallow,  muddy  water  areas  showing  many 
uprooted  plants. 

Crayfish  activities  are  greatest  at  night, 
individuals  of  all  ages  concealing  them- 
selves under  vegetation  during  bright  sun- 
light. Cloudy,  rainy  weather  activates  them 
during  daylight  hours.  Every  Spring  or 
Autumn  rains  stir  the  Crayfish  to  roving 
activities  which  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  birds  and  other  animals.  Observations 
by  Penn  at  Chalmette  showed  thousand  of 
Crayfish  "in  berry"  together  with  young 
in  the  first  and  second  moult  stages  during 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first 
part  of  September.  Most  of  the  adults  were 
in  open  water  but  some  were  in  burrows. 
July,  August  and  September,  he  found, 
showed  the  majority  of  females  bearing 
eggs.  Other  observations  of  this  investiga- 
tor revealed  spawning  as  early  as  late  June 
and  as  late  as  October.  Erratic  spawning 
was  noted  at  least  in  IWay  and  in  December, 
but  was  apparently  negligible  in  impor- 
tance. 


Number  of  eggs  varied  with  the  size  of 
the  individual,  averaging  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  in  an  examination  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  individuals.  The  eggs,  as  is 
well  known,  are  attached  to  the  swim- 
merets  of  the  female  and  are  carried. 
Hatching  occurs  in  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days.  Sometimes  the  hatched  young  return 
and  cling  to  their  mother  for  as  long  as 
an  additional  twenty-seven  days,  but  usu- 
ally they  become  independent  five  days 
after  hatching. 

One   Brood   A   Year 

Penn  believes  each  individual  female 
jiroduces  only  one  brood  a  year  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  spawning  period  does 
extend  through  four  months. 

Crayfish,  like  crabs,  lobsters  and  shrimp, 
to  grow,  must  moult  (shed  their  external 
skeleton,  an  operation  technically  known 
as  ecdysis).  This  process  can  be  predicted 
accurately  from  one  to  three  days  in  ad- 
vance because  these  about-to-shed  Cray- 
fish, termed  "busters,"  show  a  white 
"waist"  between  the  "head"  (cephalo- 
Ih(irax)  and  the  "tail"  (abdomen).  "Bus- 
ters" and  the  shed  "soft  shells",  like  cor- 
responding stages  of  many  other  Crustacea, 
seek  shelter  of  vegetation  for  protection 
during  this  vulnerable  period. 

The  long  egg  laying  season  produces 
Crayfish  populations  of  highly  mixed  sizes. 
Growth  conditions  appear  best  in  late 
February  and  March,  so  that  Crayfish  at- 
tain a  marketable  size  by  April.  May,  June 
and  July  show  a  population,  Penn  found, 
that  consists  mainly  of  adults  of  edible  mar- 
ket size,  one  and  two-fifth  inches  and  more 
in  length.  Males  were  found  to  be  mature 
when  one  and  one-fifth  inches  in  length. 
The    smallest    females    with    mature    eggs 


Ray  Bourgeois,  of  Thibodaux,  La.,  with  his 
champion  beagle,  "Ray's  Lady",  winner  in 
the  13-inch  female  class  in  the  South  Loui- 
siana Beagle  Field  trials,  held  at  Kenner,  La., 
recently. 


were  similar  in  size.  These  appeared  only 
in  late  July  and  August  and  many  larger 
females  did  not  contain  mature  or  nearly 
mature   eggs  in   early  July. 

A  strange  phase  of  the  Crayfish  life  his- 
tory is  the  Fall  migration  and  death  of  the 


This  scene  may  be  a  little  out  of  season  but  so  was  the  weather  when  Phil  Franks, 
of  Natchitoches,  La.,  bagged  these  four  geese  on  New  Year's  Day,  near  Cameron,  La, 
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James  J.  Austin,  of  Winnsboro,  La.,  and  his 
four  hounds  with  the  25-pound  bobcat  they 
captured  after  a  run  of  four  hours.  The  cat 
was  finally  caught  on  the  north  side  of  Bayou 
IVIacon,  above  the  bridge  on  the  St.  Joseph 
road. 


adult  males.  This  takes  the  form  of  roving 
bands  so  preponderantly  female  that  out 
of  one  collection  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
Crayfish  taken  by  Penn  while  they  -were 
crossing  a  Chalmette  Highway  only  twelve 
were  females.  The  males  were  in  very  poor 
condition,  obviously  so  sick  and  feeble  that 
they  were  soon  to  die  and  were  naturally 
unfit  for  food.  Why  they  undertake  this 
peculiar  way  of  ending  their  existence,  no 
one  knows. 

These  migrations  of  old  males,  which 
often  involve  spectacular  tens  of  thousands 
of  individuals,  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  restless  overland  movements  of  obvi- 
ously amorous,  healthy  males  and  egg  bear- 
ing females  that  occur  following  August 
and  September  rainstorms.  Some  few  of 
these  "death  migrating"  groups  of  males 
are  actually  immature  individuals,  the  re- 
sult of  late  spawnings  and  may  live  over 
the  Winter.  It  is  believed  that  the  majority 
of  male  Crayfish  which  have  become  sex- 
ually mature  during  the  Summer  and  Au- 
tumn do  not  survive  the  Winter. 

The  females,  both  those  that  have 
spawned  and  those  that  have  not  spawned, 
the  investigator  believes  undoubtedly  over- 
winter in  burrows,  then  undergo  a  Spring 
moult  which  invigorates  them  and  prepares 
them  for  spawning  in  their  second  year. 
Great  numbers,  of  course,  are  destroyed  by 


natural  enemies  and  other  causes.  Males 
who  are  too  young  to  breed  during  the  first 
Summer  and  which  have  not  joined  the 
overland  migrations  also  are  capable  of 
over-wintering  in  swamp-floor  burrows. 

Life    Span    Indefinite 

There  is  aparently  no  clearly  confirmed 
information  concerning  the  longevity  of 
Crayfish,  although  a  length  of  life  of  as 
much  as  six  to  seven  years  has  been  as- 
cribed to  some  of  the  Crayfish  species  in 
northern   United   States. 

Crayfish,  like  many  other  Crustacea, 
maintain  their  balance  by  means  of  pecu- 
liar organisms  which  take  the  form  of  a 
pair  of  pits  (the  statocysts)  opening  to  the 
fxterior  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  Each 
ytatocyst  contains  sand  grains  which,  re- 
siionding  to  gravity,  take  the  place  of  the 
staloliths,  and  signal  to  the  Crayfish 
whether  it  is  right  side  up  or  upside  down. 
Naturally,  after  each  moult  of  the  Crayfish, 
these  sand  grains  must  be  replaced  from 
the  outside.  An  amusing  and  quite  instruc- 
tive experiment  can  readily  be  performed 
by  replacing  these  sand  grains  and  then 
subjecting  the  aquarium  in  which  the  Cray- 
lish  are  to  a  magnetic  field.  By  varying  the 
direction  of  influence  of  the  magnet,  it  is 
instantly  possible  to  compel  the  Crayfish 
to  swim  consistently  in  all  manner  of  ab- 
surd positions,  on  its  side  or  upside  down 
at  will. 

Crayfish  feed  on  a  wide  variety  of  organic 
materials  and,  on  occasion,  have  been 
known  to  destroy  fish  eggs.  They  do,  how- 
ever, afl^ord  such  a  valuable  food  supply  for 
game  and  commercial  fish  and  other  ani- 
mals, including  mink,  muskrats,  opossums, 
raccoons    and   useful   birds,   that   this   inci- 


dental damage  to  fish  spawn  is  probably 
a  minor  manner  in  the  general  wildlife 
pattern.  One  of  their  favorite  foods  is  the 
exceedingly  objectionable  alligatorweed 
(alligator  grass) ,  technically  called  Alter- 
nanthera  philoxeroides,  and  they  also  ex- 
tensively eat  another  objectionable  water 
plant,  Cabomba  caroHniana,  which  in  south- 
ern Louisiana,  as  Ted  O'Neil  points  out, 
has  been  given  the  name  of  "Crayfish 
Moss." 

Crayfish  enemies  include,  besides  man, 
herons,  ibises,  reptiles  including  snakes, 
alligators  and  turtles,  mammals  including 
such  fur  bearers  as  the  mink,  muskrat, 
raccoon  and  opossum,  various  kind  of  frogs 
including  our  two  species  of  bullfrogs, 
fishes  including  many  species  of  importance 
as  forage  fish,  as  game  fish  and  as  com- 
mercial fish.  Crayfish  are  particularly  use- 
ful in  the  natural  food  pattern  because 
they  occur  not  only  in  water  but  on  land 
and  go  through  such  a  graded  series  of 
sizes  in  their  growth  that  they  become 
available  as  food  for  a  greatly  wide  range 
of  sizes  and  kinds  of  wildlife. 

It  should  be  here  noted  that  Crayfish  are 
highly  cannibalistic  and  the  scattering  of 
the  young  into  shelter  is  a  natural  protec- 
tive behavior. 

The  degree  to  which  Crayfish  of  various 
species  and  various  ages  contribute  to  the 
food  of  fishes  naturally  varies  with  season 
and  other  factors.  It  may  be  cited,  for 
example,  that  an  examination  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  specimens  of  Bowfin 
(best  known  in  Louisiana  as  the  Choupique) 
revealed  that  fourteen  and  one  tenth  per- 
cent of  the  total  food  was  made  up  of 
Crayfish.  Penn  (1942)  has  made  valuable 
observations  on  the  Dwarf  Crawfish  (Gam- 
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lid    be    a    good    title   for  this    picture.    It    shows    the    result    of    a    "ring- 

lembers  of  the   Florence  Club   at  Gueydan,   La.,   in  the   days   before  the 

ne   effective.    Left   to    right  in  the  picture  are:    Dr.  George  Lowrie,  G.  E. 

Albert    B.    Lowrie,    a    guide,  and  Carl  Tuttle,  one  of  the  club  owners. 
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Walter     Laborde     of     Bunkie,     La.,    with     the 

seven  -  pound  -  four  -  and-a-half-ounce    large 

mouth  bass  he  took  in  Chicot   Lake  in  Chicot 

State    Park. 


barellus  sluifeldtii)   which   has  been  highly 
recommended  for  use  in  fish  culture: 

"Because  of  their  small  size  there  is  little 
danger  that  they  will  roil  the  water,  burrow 
deeply  into  the  levees,  or  extensively  de- 
stroy the  larger  vegetation,  and  finally,  they 
are  just  large  enough  when  adult  (usually 
about  one  inch  long)  for  fingerling  bass 
and  sunfish  to  feed  on  extensively." 

Turtles   Like    'Em 

Troost's  Turtle,  a  common  turtle,  is  of 
substantial  economic  value  in  Louisiana 
because  this  state  produces  most  of  the 
"souvenir"  turtles  that  are  sold  in  pet 
stores,  novelty  shops  and  at  fairs  (the  eggs 
of  this  species  are  dug  up  by  the  thou- 
sands in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
notably  Tennessee,  for  use  as  fish  bait). 
Crayfish  form  a  considerable  element  of 
the  food  of  this  species. 

Frequently,  there  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  writer  the  occurrence 
of  external  transparent  worms  belonging 
to  the  group  of  invertebrates  known  as 
the  Flatworms,  which  may  occur  in  very 
great  numbers,  particularly  on  the  gills  of 
the  Crayfish.  Although  these  are  parasites 
apparently  deriving  sustenance  from  their 
host,  they  are  quite  harmless  to  man.  The 
simplest  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  put 
the  Crayfish  in  salt  water,  which  so  agitates 
the  parasites  that  they  quickly  detach  them- 
selves and  can  then  be  washed  away. 


The  activities  of  the  burrowing  Gray- 
fishes  often  cause  considei'able  damage  to 
lawns,  to  gardens  and  to  pond  dams,  parti- 
cularly those  constructed  in  fish  culture 
operations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  here 
given  are  methods  of  destroying  such  ob- 
jectionable Crayfishes. 

Two  simple  methods  for  destroying  Cray- 
fish in  lawns  are: 

First,  dissolve  one  pound  of  chloride  of 
lime  in  three  gallons  of  water.  Put  some  of 
this  solution  in  a  watering  can  with  the 
sprinkler  removed,  leaving  only  the  bare 
nozzle.  Pour  about  a  tablespoonful  of  this 
liquid  down  each  Crayfish  burrow  and  close 
the  opening  of  the  burrow  by  pressing  the 
earth  together  with  the  foot.  The  chloride 
of  lime  will  kill  the  Crayfish  within  a  few 
hours. 

Second,  inject  only  two  or  three  drops 
of  carbon  bisulphide  into  each  Crayfish 
burrow  and  close  the  opening  by  pressing 
together  the  earth  at  the  burrow  entrance. 
The  vaporized  carbon  bisulphide  will  quick- 
ly kill  the  Crayfish.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  carbon  bisulphide  vapor 
mixed  with  air  is  highly  explosive  and  cau- 
tion must  be  exei-cised  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sibility of  igniting  it. 

Lyle  (1949)  give  a  compact  summary 
of  other  methods  useful  in  large  scale  ope- 
rations. Previous  to  the  development  of 
2,  4-D,  one  to  two  ounce  of  a  dilute  emulsi- 
fied coal-tar  creosote  stock  dip  were  in- 
jected into  each  burrow.  The  dilution  was 
one  gallon  of  stock  dip  to  one  hundred  gal- 
lons of  water.  Best  results  were  accom- 
plished in  early  Spring  when  the  water 
level  was  near  the  ground  surface  and 
most  of  the  burrows  were  open.  This 
emulsion  to  be  effective  must  reach  the 
water  in  the  burrow. 

During  the  past  several  years,  broadcast 
applications  of  various  newer  chemicals 
were  used  and  were  found  to  be  more  effi- 
cient than  single  burrow  treatment  on  farm 
land.  Particularly  successful  was  the  use 
of  one  pound  of  fifty  percent  wettable  DDT 
mixed  with  one  and  one-half  gallons  of 
water  and  spread  on  one  and  one-half 
bushels  of  cottonseed,  this  quantity  being 
a  satisfactory  application  for  one  acre.  The 
best  results  were  secured  when  the  baits 
were  broadcast  just  after  a  heavy  rain.  It 
was  found  that  about  forty  pounds  of 
ground  up  corn  cobs  or  thirty-three  pounds 
of  cottonseed  hull  or  dried  silage  could  be 
used  instead  of  cottonseed.  This  was  most 
effective  when  used  in  eai'ly  Spring  at  a 
time  when  the  burrows  were  open  and 
the  Crayfish  were  foraging  at  night  during 
rains  or  just  after  heavy  rains. 

Caves  Make  Albinos 

Certain  species  of  Crayfish  have  become 
adapted  to  a  life  in  lightless  caves  and 
under  such  conditions  they,  like  many  other 
species  of  Crustacea  and  many  other  forms 
of  aquatic  life  including  fish,  may  become 
completely  albinistic,  their  eyes  reduced 
and  without  any  pigment  spot  and  their 
bodies  pallid,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  usual 
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colorful  Crayfish  pattern.  Often  these  al- 
bino cave-dwellers  can  be  shown  scientifi- 
cally to  have  originated  from  closely  related 
normal  appearing  species. 

Another  type  of  unusual  coloration  that 
is  most  rare  involves  abnormality  in  the 
ehromatophores,  the  pigmented  cells  that 
constitute  the  basic  color  pattern.  Chro- 
matophores  are  of  different  classes  bearing 
characteristically  different  colors,  the 
blending  of  which  produces  the  observed 
external  color  of  the  animal.  Particularly 
startling  is  the  appearance  of  Crayfish  that, 
apparently  through  the  absence  of  the  yel- 
low class  of  ehromatophores,  are  not  green 
but  a  most  startling  and  brilliant  blue. 

Still  more  spectacular  are  Crayfish  in 
which  this  abnormal  color  is  restricted  to 
the  right  half  or  the  left  half  of  the  body 
with  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation.  This  phe- 
nomenon occurs  also  in  the  American  Lob- 
ster. The  cause  of  these  extraordinary 
coloring  variances  is  bound  up  undoubtedly 
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with  an  abnormal  embryological  pattern  in 
the  case  of  the  symmetrical  "one-sided" 
difference  and,  apparently,  in  the  case  of 
the  entirely  blue  Crayfish,  it  is  bound  up 
with  some  upset  in  the  chromosomes  which 
constitute  the  creature's  genetic  inheri- 
tance. 
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Although  the  lion  is  called  the  "King  of 
the  Beasts"  he  is  not  the  largest,  strongest 
or  even  the  bravest  member  of  the  animal 
world. 
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HE  shark's  most  feared  enemy  • —  the 
one  underwater  creature  that  can  complete- 
ly destroy  him  —  is  a  little  fish  less  than 
a  foot  in  length.  It  is  the  dreaded  Sea 
Hedgehog. 

This  small,  flabby-skinned  fish  has  spines 
projecting  from  every  side  of  its  body. 
When  it  begins  its  devastating  work,  the 
shark  no  doubt  thinks  it  has  many,  many 
sides! 

The  Sea  Hedgehog  can  change  its  form 
so  as  to  resemble  a  small  ball,  thus  making 
itself  almost  impregnable;  yet  the  shark 
has  a  liking  for  this  tasty  tidbit  and  often 
swallows  it.  That's  when  the  trouble  starts. 
The  "hog"  can  eat  its  way  right  through 
the  lining  of  the  stomach  and  on  through 
the   shark's  sides. 

One  of  these  ugly  little  fish  can  destroy 
several   hundred   sharks   in   a   year's  time. 

Bearish  Hangover 

Lem  Scarbrough  was  telling  about  a  cei'- 
tain  black  bear  in  the  Arkansas  hills  that 
pulled  a  whang-dilly  one  night  not  long 
ago.  Bears,  like  hogs,  love  corn  mash.  This 
particular  bear  raided  a  still  in  the  Ozark 
back  country.  He  loved  the  new-made  mash 
and  ate  himself  into  a  fine  fettle. 

A  party  of  hunters  found  the  animal 
next  day.  He  was  lying  in  a  creek  bottom, 
gloriously  drunk.  They  tied  the  bear  up 
securely,  hauled  him  back  to  town,  doused 
biuin  with  cold  water  to  sober  him  up, 
;uid  put  him  on  exhibition  at  a  filling  sta- 
tion. He  was  viewed  by  hundreds  of  people 
for  the  next  few  days  as  the  most  remorse- 
ful bear  in  all  of  Arkansas. 

Lem  didn't  say  what  they  did  about  the 
still  .  .  . 

Wise   Owl,    Eh? 

Poor  old  owl.  Somebody  calls  him  wise, 
then  every  body  and  their  grandma  tries 
to  disprove  the  theory.  The  latest  story 
that  would  put  Bro.  Plenty-brains  in  a 
rather  unwise  light  comes  from  Roy  D. 
Hopkins  of  Texarkana,  Texas.  Roy  says 
that  he  was  fishing  i-ecently  on  a  small 
stream  when  he  noticed  an  owl  perched  on 
a  dead  tree  nearby.  The  bird  was  quiz- 
zically studying  the  plug  on  Roy's  line  as  it 
zipped  out,  struck  water,  gurgled  back  and 
repeated  the  process. 

Suddenly,  old  big-eyes  swooped  down 
and  made  three  passes  at  the  bobbing  black 
and  white  topwater  lure.  On  the  last  pass, 
Koy  managed  to  hook  the  bird  by  the  foot. 
What  a  fight  he  put  up!  And  it  was  all  in 
the  air.  He  never  had  a  bass  to  put  up  that 
much  resistance,  Roy  says.  Imagine  an 
angler,  sitting  back  on  a  rod  that  is  bend- 
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ing  double,   line   nearly   all   out,   fighting;  a 
"fish"  in  the  air! 

After  a  couple  of  wide  circles,  Roy  reeled 
the  owl  in.  He  sacked  the  catch  up  and 
took  him  to  town.  Even  with  this  support- 
ing evidence,  there  were  still  a  number  of 
disbelievers  among  those  who  listened  to 
his    story. 

Fisherman's  Pliers 

The  "safety  first"  features  of  the  Bern- 
ard fisherman's  cutting  pliers,  made  by 
Sargent  &  Company  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, have  received  commendation  from 
C.  L.  Chadwick,  Director  of  the  American 
Guides  Association.  In  commenting  on  the 
Bernard  Gorilla-Grip  Fisherman's  Pliers,  he 
said :  "These  are  what  we've  been  looking 
for  —  a  safety  first  must  in  case  a  hook 
gets  into  one's  leg  or  hand." 

The  pliers  can  be  used  to  cut  and  remove 
hooks,  cut  wire,  skin  fish,  and  for  squeez- 
ing lead  sinkers.  Made  of  nickel  plated 
steel,  they  can  fit  nearly  all  nuts  on  reels 
and  small  parts  of  motors.  With  non-slip 
grip  and  quick  action  through  compound 
leverage,  the  pliers  are  also  designed  for 
space-saving  —  just  slip  'em  into  your  kit 
or  pocket  and  they're  ready  for  instant  use. 
Talk  about  a  handy  little  item !  These 
fisherman's  pliers  sell  for  $2.25  at  sporting- 
goods  and  hardware  stores  everywhere. 

Bat  Hooks 

The  bat's  wing  is  equipped  with  a  hook 
in  the  form  of  a  claw.  This  enables  it  to 
cling  to  walls,  rocks,  etc.    From  this  cling- 


Louisiana  Gar  Glorified 

The  Louisiana  garfish  gets  nation- 
wide publicity  as  a  game  fish  in  the 
May  issue  of  "Sports  Afield".  Bill 
Wolf,  nationally  prominent  outdoor 
writer,  has  a  splendidly  done  story 
on  Manchac's  garfish,  how  they're 
caught  and  other  interesting  data  on 
the  gar  as  a  game  fish  as  well  as  a 
serious  predator.  Bill  spent  consid- 
erable time  with  several  men  of  the 
department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, and  around  Lake  Manchac  get- 
ting pictures  and  material  for  the 
piece. 


ing  position  the  bat  takes  flight.  Without 
the  hook  on  its  wings  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  helpless  of  all  animals. 

How-tos 

Ever  get  caught  in  a  sudden  downpour 
and  spend  miserable  hours  without  heat? 
If  you're  in  pine  country,  break  dead  twigs 
and  branches  from  standing  pine  trees, 
scrape  oft'  the  bark,  and  you  can  start  a 
fire  in  a  hard  rain  —  believe  that  or  not! 

It's  very  simple  to  open  a  can  without 
a  can  opener  if  you  have  an  axe  or  hatchet. 
Yet,  so  many  sportsmen  adopt  that  helpless 
look  when  caught  without  an  opener.  Just 
cut  an  X  on  the  top  and  pry  back  the  four 
points  from  the  intersecting  cuts  in  the 
center.    Real  simple,  but  effective. 

Black  Cat  Luck 

D.  C.  Bengel  was  driving  home  after  a 
fruitless  deer  season.  He  was  just  enter- 
ing his  home  town  when  a  black  cat  ran 
wildly  across  the  road.  A  big  eight-point 
buck  followed  close  upon  the  cat's  heels. 
The  cat  made  it  but  the  buck  did  not. 
Results:  A  front  fender  of  Bengel's  car 
was  severely  damaged,  the  deer  killed  in- 
stantly. And  Bengel  got  his  buck  after  all. 
Black  cats  are  bad  luck?  You  can't  tell 
that  to  Bengel ! 

Short  Snorts 

So-called  cinnamon  bears  are  merely  a 
color  variation  of  the  black  bear.  Both 
cinnamon  and  black  bear  cubs  occur  in  the 
same  litter. 

Say  this  over  three  times  fast:  "Sharp 
hooks  catch  smart  fish."  It's  more  of  a 
tongue-twister  than  you  think  —  if  you'll 
race  it  up  a  bit. 


W.  Joh 
catch   of   bas 


Baton    Rouge,  with 
taken    in    False    Rive 


RARE  BIRD  FOUND  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  i) 
corded  from  Louisiana,  though  of  greatest 
rarity.  These  are  the  Scarlet  Ibis,  three 
individuals  observed  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  (1821)  at  Bayou  Sara  by  John 
James  Audubon,  and  the  American  Flam- 
ingo with  only  one  definite  authentic  record, 
a  single  bird  observed  by  W.  L.  McAtee 
at  Cameron  in   1910. 


LeRoy   Alexander,  21    years  old,   and   his  first 

deer.    He  killed   the  three-point   buck   on   the 

Marydell  plantation,  near  St.  Joseph,  La. 


WASTE  IN  WILDLIFE  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
tions,  the  supply  of  game  is  still  dwindling. 
Every  season,  there  seems  to  be  less  game 
than  the  last.  This  is  because  there  are  still 
some  selfish  few  individuals  who  are  not 
willing  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
game.  They  hunt  out  of  season;  they  kill 
illegal  deer  and  turkey.  They  hunt  at  night 
when  a  blinding  light  paralyzes  their 
prey  .  .  .  not  giving  it  a  chance  for  survival. 
They  violate  bag  limits  and  hunt  on  pre- 
serves. They  are  stealin^r  from  you  and 
from  me  .  .  .  because  the  game  lavr  violator 
is  a  thief!!!  They  are  taking  away  from 
you  and  me  the  hunting  and  fishing  that  is 
ours  .  .  .  and  our  children's  .  .  .  and  their 
children's. 

In  spite  of  these  regulations  that  have 
been  set  up,  and  in  spite  of  the  wardens 
who  have  been  sworn  in  to  enforce  these 
regulations,  they  are  being  violated  every 
day  ...  in  multiple. 


The  nuthatch  builds  its  nest  in  the  de- 
cayed trunks  of  trees,  so  that  its  young  may 
eat  the  insects  that  flourish  in  this  habitat. 
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THE  COLOR  QUESTION  AGAIN 


c. 


'AN  you  fool  a  fish  with  colors? 

This  reasonable  question  has  provoked 
one  of  the  longest-drawn  out  controversies 
in  angling.  No  one  knows  who  brought  the 
question  up  for  the  first  time — or  when; 
it  has  been  kicked  around  for  at  least  a 
century,  and  perhaps  since  the  inception 
of  sport  fishing. 

Some  anglers  maintain  that  fish  are  so 
sensitive  to  colors  that  you  can  put  down 
a  trout  rise,  for  example,  simply  by  switch- 
ing to  a  different  shade  of  the  same  fly 
pattern  you  had  been  using  with  success. 
And  they'll  point  to  a  mass  of  reports  based 
on  scientific  experiments  which  show  that 
fish  have  excellent  color-perception. 

Other  scientists,  however,  have  muddied 
up  the  question  thoroughly  by  proving — to 
themselves  and  to  a  great  many  others — 
that  all  fish  are  color  blind! 

Who   is  right? 

Well,  back  in  the  1880's  the  German 
scientist  Graber  ran  exhaustive  tests  on 
several  species  and  concluded  that  fish  were 
definitely  attracted  by  certain  colored  lights 
and  food.  Another  German,  Bauer,  con- 
ducted similar  experiments  in  1910  and 
1911  and  came  to  the  same  decision. 

At  about  the  time  Bauer  was  backing 
up  Graber's  theory,  a  scientist  named  Hess 
was  making  some  tests  of  his  own.  When 
he  completed  them,  in  1914,  he  announced 
that  his  findings  disagreed  sharply  with 
those  of  Graber  and  Bauer.  Hess  concluded 
that  a  fish's  vision  was  similar  to  that  of 
a  color-blind  man;  that  its  response  to  col- 
ors depended  upon  the  color's  intensity — 
not  its  hue. 

Two  more  scientists,  Schiemenz  and 
Wolff,  looked  into  the  squabble  over  fishes' 
color  perception  in  the  mid-'20's  and  stated 
after  a  time  that  a  minnor  could  distinguish 
among  about  twenty  colors  of  the  visible 
spectrum. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Brown,  working  with  the 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  made 
nearly  15,000  experiments  with  the  color 
perception  of  largemouth  bass.  In  one  of 
the  tests  he  lowered  a  glass  tube,  wrapped 
with  a  colored  band,  into  a  tank  of  the 
fish.  When  a  bass  swam  near  it  he  was 
rewarded  with  food.  Then  other  colors 
were  wrapped  around  tubes  which  were 
placed  in  the  tank — but  when  a  bass  in- 
vestigated these  he  was  given  a  small  elec- 
tric shock.  After  a  few  experiences  with 
this  treatment  most  of  the  fish  could  dis- 
tinguish between  strong  shades  of  red,  yel- 
low, green,  and  blue. 

Dr.  Brown  decided:  "It  is  probable  that 
largemouth  bass  are  able  to  distinguish 
among  colors  in  about  the  same  manner  as 
would  a  human  being  with  perfectly  nor- 
mal vision — if  he  were  looking  through  a 
yellowish  filter." 

One  of  the  most  devastating  arguments 
in  favor  of  fishes'  ability  to  recognize  colors 
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came  out  of  tests  conducted  by  the  scien- 
tists Kottgen  and  Abelsdorf.  In  all  eyes — 
human,  fish,  and  other  animal — the  only 
identified  substance  which  permits  color 
perception  is  a  chemical  known  as  rhodop- 
sin;  by  comparative  tests  of  rhodopsin  from 
human  and  fish  eyes,  these  scientists  found 
that  each  had  virtually  the  same  qualities. 

The  fishing  tackle  business  has  reacted 
to  the  color  argument  with  enthusiasm. 
Anglers  can  buy  lures  in  practically  any 
color  of  the  spectrum  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  fish.  A  whole  lot  less  attention 
has  been  paid  to  another  important  color 
angle,  however — the  use  of  color  in  lines  to 
hide  their  presence  in  the  water. 

Many  dry-fly  fishermen  will  use  only  light 
colors  in  their  lines.  They  believe  that  since 
a  fish  normally  sees  a  dry-fly  line  as  it  lies 
on  top  of  the  water — silhouetted  against  the 
sky — light  colors  are  less  noticeable  and 
thus  less  likely  to  spook  the  quarry. 

Bait-casting  lines  are,  of  course,  a  dif- 
ferent story.  They  have  no  floating  quali- 
ties and  they  are  much  more  finely  cali- 
brated than  fly  lines.  Therefore  the  possi- 
bility of  their  casting  a  shadow  in  the  water 
is  considerably  lessened.  However,  the  color 
of  a  bait-casting  line  may  very  well  be  of 
far  greater  importance  than  that  of  a  fly 
line.  This  is  because  a  sunken  bait-line 
comes  directly  into  a  fish's  view. 


By  far  the  most  commonly  used  color 
in  bait  lines  is,  at  present,  black.  There  is 
no  apparent  explanation  for  this;  black  is 
certainly  not  a  shade  calculated  to  blend 
in  with  all  types  of  water.  Nor  is  it  a  shade 
which  fish  can't  see.  If  bass,  for  example, 
were  totally  oblivious  to  black,  there  would 
be  small  point  indeed  to  fishing  for  them 
with  black  plugs — which  actually  are  nota- 
ble  bass  killers  under  some   conditions. 

One  fishing  tackle  manufacturer.  The 
Horton  Bristol  Co.,  has  engaged  in  exten- 
sive research  and  brought  out  a  line  which 
they  say  will  match  water  colors  and  condi- 
tions— the  variations  which  are  encountered 
among  lake,  creek,  river,  pond,  and  ocean 
fishing.  The  idea  behind  the  blended  colors 
is,  of  course,  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  lure  is  connected  to  a  line  which  in 
turn  is  connected  to  a  fisherman — circum- 
stances which  fish  regard  with  understand- 
able concern. 

A  good  many  fishermen  will  embrace  the 
idea  of  blended  lines  because  it  agrees  ex- 
actly with  what  they  have  been  saying  all 
along. 

The  others — the  ones  who  scout  the  no- 
tion that  fish  can  be  fooled  with  color? 
They'll  wait  and  see.  After  all,  this  squab- 
ble has  been  going  on  for  generations. 


The  changeable  mole,  chrysoehlore,  has 
fur  that  appears  different  in  color  as  the 
light  in  which  it  is  viewed  is  changed.  Some- 
times it  appears  a  golden  or  bronze-green, 
then  a  bronzed  red.  The  color  changes  as 
the  animal  moves. 


This 
and   M 


ng  excursion  for   (left  t. 
and   Mrs.  Don   Mosley,  of  Oak  Gro\ 
perch   caught   in   Old    River   n 


ght)  Mrs.  Claude  Williams, 
La.,  as  evidenced  by  the  sti 
Lake   Providence   recently. 
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LOUISIANA  POMPANO 


By  James  Nelson  Gowanloch 


o. 


'NE  of  the  strangest  and  certainly  un- 
expected developments  in  Louisiana  marine 
sports  fishing  has  been  the  result  of  the 
construction  of  permanent  offshore  oil 
drilling  platforms. 

These  vastly  costly  structures  (a  single 
such  platform  oil  operation  may  cost  as 
much  as  two  and  a  half  million  dollars) 
have  come  to  play  an  important  role  in 
both  the  lives  of  the  fish  and  the  lives  of 
the  fishermen. 

Game  fish,  in  spite  of  the  racket  and  ac- 
tivities characteristic  of  oil  operations,  have 
emphatically  accepted  these  platforms  as 
highly  desirable  permanent  islands  of  shade 
in  the  open  Gulf.  Sportmen,  particularly 
those  susceptible  to  sea  sickness,  have  with 
delight  accepted  these  stable  structures  as 
a  base  for  their  game  fishing  operations. 

The  story  of  the  success  of  oil  platform 
fishing  has  been  told  in  the  several  excel- 
lently conducted  newspaper  sports  columns 
in  Louisiana. 

The  writer  had  long  been  highly  skeptical 
of  the  exuberant  reports  brought  in  by 
sportsmen  of  the  large  catches  of  true 
Pompano  that  they  have  been  making. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  Arthur  Van 
Pelt,  whose  bi-weekly  column,  "All  Out- 
doors," is  required  reading  for  every  Loui- 
siana sportsman,  the  writer  at  last  obtained 
a  specimen  of  Pompano  necessary  for  es- 
tablishing the  precise  identity  of  the  spe- 
cies. The  fish  proved  to  be  the  true  Pom- 
pano. Prize  of  gourmets  and  esteemed  by 
many  as  the  finest  North  American  food 
fish,  the  present  price  of  $1.25  a  pound 
really  puts  it  in  the  luxury  class. 

Three  species  of  Pompano  occur  regularly 
in  the  Gulf,  the  Common  Pompano  (Trachi- 
itotiis  carolim(s),  the  Round  Pompano 
( Trachinotus  falcatns)  and  the  Permit 
(Trachivofus  goodei).  Frequently,  speci- 
mens have  been  brought  to  the  writer  by 
staff  members  of  leading  New  Orleans 
hotels  and  restaurants  where  in  some  in- 
stances Permit,  generally  regarded  as  in- 
ferior to  the  Common  Pompano,  has  been 
sold  as  the  Common  Pompano. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  statement 
to  provide  sportsmen  and  other  interested 
persons  with  means  of  identifying  these 
three  fish.  The  Common  Pompano  and  the 
Permit  are  alike  in  general  form  but  can 
be  immediately  distinguished  by  their  fin 
ray  counts.  To  make  these  counts,  the 
sportsman  need  merely  hold  the  fish  up 
against  the  light  with  its  fin  tautly  ex- 
tended and  by  stroking  the  fin  with  a  pen- 
cil, count  the  cartilaginous  rays  in  the  dor- 
sal and  anal  fins. 

The  Common  Pompano,  which  reaches 
the  length  of  a  foot  and  a  half  and  a  weight 


Common    Pompano     (Trachinotus    carolinus).    This    species    resembles    the 
lit  in  general  appearance  but  differs  in  fin  ray  counts,  as  described  in  the  text. 


vhich  has  the  sa 


falcatus).  Distinguishable  by  the  long,  back- 
ind  Pompano  can  readily  be  separated 
ber  of  fin   rays. 


of  about  two  pounds  or  less,  has  twenty- 
five  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  and  twenty-two 
rays  in  the  anal  fin. 

The  Permit,  which  reaches  three  feet  in 
length  and  a  weight  of  six  to  eight  pounds, 
has  nineteen  to  twenty  rays  in  the  dorsal 
fin  and  seventeen  to  nineteen  rays  in  the 
anal  fin. 

The  third  species,  the  Round  Pompano, 
reaches  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  and  a 
weight  of  three  pounds.  It  has  the  same  fin 
ray  count  as  the  Permit  (nineteen  to 
twenty  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  and  seventeen 
to  nineteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin)  but  can 
be  immediately  distinguished  from  the  Per- 
mit by  the  fact  that  the  dorsal  fin  exhibits 
a  backwardly  directed  sickle-like  extension, 
well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. 

Pompano  were  previously  caught  along 
sandy  Gulf  Coast  beaches  in  the  Summer- 
time. The  discovery  of  these  concentrations 


of  Common  Pompano  under  the  offshore 
oil  platforms  has  made  them  a  Winter 
quarry  for  the  fishermen  who  catch  them 
by  casting  under  the  rigs  where  evident 
considerable  concentrations  of  this  es- 
teemed fish  gather,  apparently,  at  least, 
during  the  Winter. 


The  elephant's  trunk  contains  more  than 
4,000  muscles,  a  greater  number  than  is 
found  in  the   entire  human  body. 


The  musk  rat  of  India  has  a  powerful 
scent  so  penetrating  in  nature  as  to  render 
unfit  for  consumption  bottles  of  wine,  the 
corks  of  which  have  come  in  contact 
with  it. 


The  eggs  of  sharks  and  rays  have  long 
filamentous  processes  attached  to  them, 
allowing  them  to  cling  to  seaweed  so  that 
they  may  not  be  beaten  against  the  shore 
and  broken. 
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COOPIRATION^ 


Old  Bobwhite  and  Butch  Bunny  were  up  to  their  necks  in  sericea,  happy  as 
cows  in  clover,  as  they  watched  Farmer  Brown  and  his  son  plow  a  field.  They 
were  still  eating  when  a  hunter  approached. 

"Oh,  oh,"  Butch  exclaimed  and  turned  to  run. 

"Hold  on,"  Bob  whispered.  "Th'  open  season's  over  —  he's  just  huntin 
crows." 

"Maybe  so,"  Butch  said,  "but  when  I  see  a  dog  my  feet  argue  otherwise." 

"Shucks,  that's  just  a  puppy  out  for  th'  ride,"  Bob  explained.  "And  see 
how  that  feller's  shakin'  hands  with  th'  farmer?  Like  as  not  he's  with  one 
of  those  sportsman's  club  members  that  helped  provide  us  this  bicolor,  sericea 
and  such  in  cooperation  with  Farmer  Brown.  Sure,  he'll  take  a  crack  at  us 
durin'  the  open  season  but  this  way  o'  doin'  things  is  a  heap  better  for  us  than 
starvin'  in  th'  late  winter.  At  least  some  of  our  young  'uns  got  a  chance  this- 
awav !" 


— Courtesy  of  Tennessee  Cons 


Mrs .    Ruth  Carapbsll . 

Curator  of  La. Room.. 
La .State  Univ. . 
GS.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


— Courtesy  of  Missouri  Conservationist 


